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The highly polished The new protected 


pressed aluminum tub Again... another step forward! ... The Speed Queen gerestain Whe. Ne belts 
.and 4-vane submerged now offers a choice of the famous aluminum tub or this run through the sides 
aluminum agitator. ° —no rubber packings 
high quality, protected porcelain tub ... No change in sisgndaiain cae 
price! Both styles offer all the advantages of the highest chipping. 
priced machines . . . plus .the same $50 saving to the 


consumer... If you recognize reai sales possibilities when 
you see them... you will write at once to the Barlow & 
Seelig Mfg. Co. Ripon, Wisconsin for franchise particulars. 
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Let’s look Way AHEAD 


By Earl Whitehorne 


they say, are the only two large cities in the 

iU.S.A. that were actually planned in ad- 
vance. Old General Ogelthorpe was sent down 
to the Savannah River in 1733 to build an outpost 
fort to guard the Carolina colonies against the 
Spaniards raiding up from Florida. But he had 
vision and laid out a city while he was about it, 
streets and parks and all. Washington was 
planned because Congress chose a site along the 
Potomac, as a convenient place to build a capital 
and hired Major L’Enfant to do the job. 

Other cities just grew. First, a house at a 
cross road or on the river bank, then more houses 
and a store and more and more appeared, each 
building and each lane located where some family 
sat themselves down or some man made a wagon 
track across the field. The streets and sewers 
have followed the houses. The houses have mir- 
rored the whims of men, the vagaries of chance, 
as the fashion of the day made this neighborhood 
or that one popular. 

There is the same kind of an interesting con- 
trast in the history of the electrical industry, when 
you stop to think of it. The building of our elec- 
tric power systems has been planned painstak- 
ingly step after step. The market has just grown. 
And it is curious and disturbing to consider how 
little forward thinking is being done even today 
in the development of the use of electricity. 


G ig ss. ae GA., and Washington, D. C., 


O to the chief engineer of a power company. 

Ask him to show you his program for system 
expansion and he will drag forth a map that in- 
dicates how the lines are expected to grow. It’s 
all worked out—the expected growth of the load 
and the steps that must be taken in five years, ten 
years, to provide capacity—an extension here, the 
next substation there and where the underground 
will go. Then drop up to the treasurer’s office 
and ask him for a chart of the financial structure 
of the company. He’ll have it and he can tell you 
pretty definitely how the refinancing will be taken 
care of and how new capital will be raised—by 
bonds, by stock—and what the picture probably 
will look like in 1935. He has a plan, a program 
and is working along a definite line of progress. 


UT how about the sales manager? There the 
story is different. For the sales manager 
has always had a different kind of a problem 
on his hands, and he has handled that problem the 
best he could. 

His first responsibility for years has been to 
care for a growing volume of new customers and 
to devise and prosecute campaigns to sell the sign, 
the flatiron or the clothes washer, the toaster or 
the range. He has not been too proud to plan. 
But he has been too overwhelmed with the per- 
plexities and burdens of accumulating growth, to 
worry much about the onrushing future. And 
besides—and this has been a very basic influence— 
his general manager, his president, his board of 
directors, have rarely looked upon the sales func- 
tion as something that needs far visioned plan- 
ning and the orderly development of policy and 
preparation—just as in engineering and finance. 


% 


IMES are changing fast, in this world of 

electricity. For this engineering industry of 
ours is emerging into a great business. The build- 
ing of the market is beginning to take on a larger 
relative importance in the thinking of the leaders. 
And the question naturally arises—what market— 
and where and when and how? 

And after all these years a committee has at 
last been formed to find the answers—to study 
this whole problem—not of this year’s campaign 
or the selling of this thing or that—but to look 
forward and determine what electrical equipment 
should be standard in the American home ten 
years from now and how to plan the commercial 
expansion program of the industry to make it so. 
What should the dealer and the power company 
be selling now—and in combination with what 
else—to best speed up the general adoption of 
electrical appliances in the home? 

Who knows today with any accuracy? Nobody. 
But if the engineer can plan his system and sched- 
ule his construction program, so can the selling 
man. For he is building a system too—a system 
of service and utilization—which after all is the 
sole aim of all the engineering. He should have 
the support of the entire industry in this work. 
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“74,958 prospective appliance 
buyers spent less than sixteen 
electrical minutes watching 
Monsieur William Harrison 
Dempsey apply a Manassa mas- 
sage to the fragile chin of a 
Mister Georges Carpentier.” 





QO, JULY 2, 1921, at the 


height of the very serious business depression which fol- 
lowed the war, 74,958 prospective electrical appliance 
buyers got together in a small eastern city and spent 
$1,626,580—in individual amounts ranging from the 
price of a good iron up to the cost of a first-class washer 
—to spend less than. sixteen electrical minutes watching 
Monsieur William Harrison Dempsey apply a Manassa 
massage to the fragile chin of a Mister Georges 
Carpentier. 

This gathering of people, not one of whom was able 
to pay his light bills at that time, much less buy electrical 
appliances,—to hear the trade tell it—paid $300,000 and 
$200,000 to the Mauler and the Orchid Man, respec- 
tively, for their brief contribution to the advancement of 
civilization. 

There are two lessons for the appliance trade in the 
spectacle, the second of which is the more important to 
our immediate purpose. First, no matter how unfavor- 
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able business conditions may become,—or better, may 
seem to become—great numbers of persons have large 
and liquid cash reserves. Second, unfavorable conditions 
will not deter them from spending their reserves with 
a man who has a flair for showmanship. 

George L. (“Tex”) Rickard had that discernment in 
a superlative degree. The business world now agrees 
that it was Rickard’s showmanship, not the appearance 
of the foredoomed Frenchman or the (then) cordially 
detested Dempsey, which caused 74,958 persons to forget 
the “hard times” of 1921, and to dig deep to fill his till. 

We are, all of us, showmen in some degree. Didn’t 
some one say, three hundred-odd years ago, that “all the 
world’s a stage, all men are actors on it”? We all have 
the seed of showmen born into us, and the business world 
agrees that, all other things being only nearly equal, the 
merchant who cultivates the seed will have far and away 
the best of competition, and can largely afford to scorn 
“conditions.” 
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The quickest way toward cashing in on showmanship 
is, first, by creating, mentally, a form of business organi- 
zation similar to that of a theatrical producer’s; second, 


by handling this organization as a good stage manager — 


would. That is not as elaborate, difficult or expensive 
as it sounds. Let us look at these elements of theatrical 
organization and management and then let us see, by 
practical example, how merchants are adapting them to 
profitable advantage. 

Let’s compare the course of a play through a theatrical 
organization, with the course of a business idea through 
‘a merchant’s organization—the two, play and idea, are 
essentially the same in purpose. 

The play goes, let us say, from Mr. Eugene O’Neill to 
Mr. David Belasco, and when the latter gets it it’s noth- 
ing but so many typewritten “sides,” or pages—nothing 
more than a business idea in embryo. Mr. Belasco ques- 
tions its usability and, having decided to use it, he gets 
busy on the job of making those lifeless pages, with 
their inert words, into something the public will pay good 
money to see. 


IRST, there is his Casting Department. What per- 
sonalities are in this department, what personali- 
ties can it get, that will turn Mr. O’Neill’s ideas into a 
living, breathing spectacle, seductive to the public purse? 
Second, there are the Scenic and Properties Depart- 
ments. What effects can they introduce which will en- 
hance and glorify the human efforts of the cast? 
Third, there is the Publicity Department, with its press 
agents and advertising men. What can this department 
do, not merely to make the public aware of a new Belasco 
presentation, but to create a halo of individuality about it? 
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will keep 
Crash Registers 


Ringing 


By Alan Streeter 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY Bos DEAN 


There are additional departments in any theatrical 
organization, but these three will serve adequately to 
illustrate the principles of successful showmanship. 

What Mr. Belasco calls a cast, the appliance dealer calls 
a sales force; Mr. Belasco’s scenic and property depart- 
ments are made up of just about the same kind of paint- 
ers, carpenters and electricians available, on an hour 
basis, to any dealer; Mr. Belasco’s publicity department 
works through your local newspaper when a Belasco show 
hits town. 

See how he fills the roles. He is casting “The Music 
Master” and he wants a Warfield for the lead. Does he 
put an ad in the New York Times reading: 


WANTED, high class actor who is worth $100,000 a year, 
to work on latest Charles Klein product. No salary or draw, 
but wonderful proposition based on box office. No hams need 
apply. Call 9 a.m., D. Belasco, Belasco Theater, W. 43rd St. 


If he did, he’d get—just what the appliance trade gets. 
No, Mr. Belasco combs the field, bides his time to get 
a Warfield or a Frances Starr, painstakingly develops one 
if necessary and, once his hands are on them, he does 
not let them go until he is ready. 

In the case of the scenic and properties department— 
let’s illustrate this angle with a non-theatrical example, 
the actual case of an eastern motor car dealer whose great 
success is largely traceable to his showmanship. 

When new yearly models are received by every other 
dealer on the Automobile Row where this merchant is 
located, they follow the usual course of polishing their 
windows and festooning their stores with streamers from 
Woolworth’s, to make what they call a “big display.” 

Not so our showman! 
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“Wanted: 


_High-class actor worth $100,000 
a year. No salary or draw but wonderful 
proposition based on box office. No hams 


need apply.” 


A week or ten days before his new models are due, he 

strips his floor of cars and applies a solid coat of red, 
green or orange paint, often in futuristic designs over the 
entire inside of his windows, doors and transoms, leaving 
not a slit through which a curious public may spy. A 
large sign over the door announces the new models, a 
week hence. 
_ But the suspicious public invariably refuses to believe 
that they aren’t hidden, then and there, behind those giddy 
windows, and there is a ceaseless opening of the door to 
peer in—on a blank floor. And, when the models arrive, 
the paint is left on. A sign announces, “Here!” but if 
the curious would see them, they must enter and expose 
themselves to the augmented sales force. The dealer 
applies the same method, within reason, to used car 
drives, special demonstrator sales, and so on. 

This is one of the forms of showmanship that presents 
itself to a business mind which creates a mental scenic 
and properties department. When a striking effect is 
desired, and the “department” is asked what it can pro- 
vide, from among its painters, carpenters and electricians, 
the answer is far more apt to result in real showmanship 
than if the dealer fell back on the routine ways of retail 
business. 

And then there’s the mental publicity department. To 
illustrate : 
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The owner of a large women’s specialty shop wanted 
to assemble a large audience for a “fashion review”—as 
an appliance dealer might want te gather an audience for, 
let us say, a group demonstration of one of the new 
reducing exercisers. According to all the rules, this called 
for an expensive newspaper. advertisement, or for the 
circularization of dubiously valuable form letters. But 
this dealer, who had a flair for showmanship, ran con- 
trary, to rule. 

With a change of face as startling as that of a Barry- 
more, he suddenly appeared before his prospect list in 
the form of a processed letter, done on good social sta- 
tionery and entirely in the French language. It was a 
common, garden-variety of invitation in its phraseology, 
translated by a local high school teacher; it was utterly 
unintelligible to 0.999 per cent of his list; but his name, 
address, date and time were there plain enough—and so 
was the audience to see what it was all about. 

The little difference between showmanship and routine 
method—that so often spells the difference between over- 
whelming success and hopeless mediocrity ! 

These are isolated instances of showmanship in selling. 
More important is the cumulative type, sustained indef- 
initely—as in the theatrical world. 

An excellent example is furnished by an automobile 
dealer who, after handling the Ford line for many years, 
gave it up to sell a car with a wider spread. He for- 
merly outsold this car three to one and, when he took it 
on, his competitors called him crazy and were gleeful at 
his “elimination.” 

But within a year he was selling nip-and-tuck with the 
new Ford dealer—and with the benefit of a wider margin. 
How? Showmanship! 

With the precision of a good actor taking his cues, that 
dealer’s name made its appearance wherever there was 
an audience to look at it, and it always made its appear- 
ance in a dynamic way. Parades 
of cars, manned by salesmen 
waving red fire, wove through 
the streets on Saturday eve- 












“The showmanship entered 
when they secured the serv- 
ices of ‘Miss Pittsburgh, 
reigning beauty of the city, 
to demonstrate the exercisers 
on the floor of the health 
appliance department.” 
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nings. Out at the amusement park, the trapeze per- 
former—for a few dollars—did her gyrations with his 
banner hooked to her tights. Whole families rushed 
to their windows, on rainy evenings, when one of those 
gasoline calliopes wended its way, bearing his legends, 
past their doors. 

He sent the papers newsy items about the car and 
maintenance of all kinds of cars—and they printed them, 
with a credit line, because they were news. He turned 
“column conductor” for the period of a whole Spring— 
or, rather, one of his young men did it for him—and 
his unbiased advice on Winter and Spring driving and, 
later, on pleasant tours, 
was widely read and com- 
mented on; not to his dis- 
advantage, you may be 
sure ! 

This angle of showman- 
ship through the papers 
is one which the appliance 
trade may easily turn to 
advantage. The general 
public doesn’t know one- 
tenth enough about what 
electrical appliances will 
do. What the public does 
not know constitutes ews, 
which editors will usually 
be glad to print. Don’t 
misunderstand that. I do 
not mean brazen press 
agentry. I mean legitimate 
news. It’s news, you know, 
when a ceiling hits a 
woman; it’s not news 
when a woman hits the 
ceiling. 

Practically all news- 
papers now have what 
might be called a “house- 
hold page,” published one 
or more times weekly. The 
editor of such a page does 
not want to know that 
vacuum cleaners clean 
rugs; but if she is fur- 
nished with an article, of 
one or two hundred words, 
telling how such a cleaner 
dried a head of long hair in three minutes, she would 
undoubtedly print it—and, in lieu of payment, give the 
dealer a personal by-line or credit. 

Theatrical producers, automobile dealers, and book 
publishers and dealers make intensive use of this legiti- 
mate way of getting their names before the public. It 
is difficult to say why the appliance trade does not follow 
their example. Perhaps it feels it has no news to impart 
—which is not so. 

It would be interesting if appliance makers conducted 
a campaign to discover the number of uses to which their 
machines are applied; particularly the cleaner makers. 
Three-in-1 Oil, originally made for use on sewing ma- 
chines, was thus investigated some years ago, and its 
makers discovered that it was being applied to some eight 
hundred-odd purposes. 

If manufacturers supplied their dealers with informa- 
tion about the odd uses of their product, the dealers would 
have little difficulty in getting their household editors to 
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“Applies a coat of paint over the interior of 

his windows, doors and transoms, leaving not 

a slit through which the curious public 
may spy.” 


run it. If worthy, the paper might assign a rewrite man 
to prepare the articles, or the dealer could get some 
student, with literary inclinations, to make it ready for 
about a half-cent for each published word. 

The women’s clubs and sewing circles offer another 
field for profitable effort in publicity. They will not 
tolerate peddling at their meetings, but they will in- 
variably welcome a speaker who has something newsy 
to say. 

The appliance dealer has not always been slow to 
grasp the advantages of dramatizing the goods he has to 
sell. A few months ago, Kaufmann’s, one of the lead- 
ing department stores of 
Pittsburgh, staged a 
“Health Week” to focus 
public attention on the sale 
of health lamps and exer- 
cisers. The showmanship 
entered when they secured 
the services of “Miss 
Pittsburgh,” reigning 
beauty of the city, to dem- 
onstrate the exercisers on 
the floor of the depart- 
ment. Hundreds of people 
were attracted and the 
week’s volume on health 
appliances is still talked 
about. 

A concrete example of 
how showmanship is being 
applied today to move 
large quantities of radio 
sets is afforded in the 
“Stay Awake’ contests 
that are being staged all 
over the country. A radio 
store announces that there 
will be a “listening con- 
test’’ in the window of the 
store and that the person 
staying awake for the 
greatest length of time 
while listening to the 
radio in the window will 
be given the set. The con- 
test attracts crowds to the 
windows all through the 
day and late into the night. 
Bets are made as to the probable winner ; the local news- 
papers take up the story and for the three or four days 
that the devotees of insomnia hold forth, the store at- 
tracts to itself scads of valuable publicity. And it is 
publicity that keeps the cash register ringing. 

All showmanship ! 

You may say that all of these things, or things similar 
to them, are already being done by appliance dealers. 
True enough—but not in the unified way, or with the 
cumulative results, of showmanship. Certain dealers are 
notable for their window displays; their “scenic and 
properties departments” are strong. But it will be found 
that, perhaps. their “casts” or their “publicity” is 
notoriously weak. The field lacks uniformity in all 
departments. 

The showmanship of a Rickard. or of a Belasco, pre- 
cludes weak angles. It must hang together, if it is to 
bear their stamp—or the stamp of any showman worthy 
the name. 
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J. H. Van AERNAM 
Merchandise Manager 
New York Power & Light 
Company, Albany, N. Y. 


The central station selling radio 
contributes to a healthy local 
condition by high down pay- 
ments—conservative terms and a 
strict policy on trade-ins. 


LTHOUGH the history of radio has been filled 
with romance and achievement from the utility 
merchandising and good will standpoints, it has 

been just as full of grief and failure. Those factors 
which have influenced the attitude of public utility mer- 
chandising men against radio are to some degree still 
present, but new developments have modified old factors 
as well as created more favorable new ones. 

During 1929 the buying public, having passed through, 
first, the novelty period of radio, second, the period of 
more stabilized prices and better selectivity, then 
demanded reproduction, realism, and performance. 
Because of stabilization by means of clarified patent 
situation, research engineers giving to the manufacturers 
satisfactory AC tubes, improved production methods 
through standardization, less crowded air lanes and other 
progressive steps, the demand of the buying public has 
been met. Appearance, selectivity, tone quality, volume 
and sensitivity requisites of present-day radio mer- 
chandise have been ingeniously accomplished and the 
embarrassing complications of service have been reduced. 

Every advantage is being taken to stimulate continuity 
of interest by new and refreshing entertainment. Day- 
time programs catering to the likes of the housewife 
and the lengthening of the season by the expansion of 
broadcast service has practically lifted radio out of the 
class of a luxury into that of a necessity. 

With radio the replacement market is more active than 
usually experienced in utility merchandising not because 
of saturation, not because it is a staple that is consumed 
quickly, but because of obsolescence—a stimulant made 
possible by the progress of science. Greater visibility 
of the -radio brings into play the added impetus of 
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Helping 


the Dealer 


rivalry with neighbors and friends. The neighbors’ 
recognition of new, as distinguished from old models, 
adds greatly to the factor of obsolescence of the radio. 

That radio has rapidly moved upward in the list of 
energy consuming appliances, particularly with the advent 
of the dynamic speaker and screen grid tubes with their 
associated circuits, is also admitted. 

The radio set is one of the few items which the utility 
sells which is given a prominent place in the living room. 
Also it must be admitted that there is little thrill to the 
chug of a washing machine in comparison to the strains 
of a symphony orchestra coming through the loud 
speaker ; therefore unlike the washer, hidden in the base- 


By Hicu 
Down Payments 
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By J. H. Van Aernam 


By L}WXAMPLE 


ment, the radio creates conversation in the home long 
after it has been purchased. Our customers actually feel 
the enjoyment of electrical service and therefore appre- 
ciating it more, they are less inclined to complain. 

By the proper selection of radio merchandise, con- 
fidence is established in the judgment of the utility in 
the selection of the merchandise which they sell—a state- 
ment which cannot be termed academic when it is 
conceded that other industries are out-maneuvering us 
in the battle for customer loyalty. 

Up to this point, the, course of reasoning might be 
interpreted as that of a utility merchandiser who believes 
that it is advantageous to have radio in the line; that is 


By SHORT 
Terms 
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true if the selling policies of the utility are not contrary 
to good business. On the other hand, there are counter 
factors: mass production, scientific progress and the style 
factor shorten the life of inventories; the installment 
plan of customer purchase must be more carefully 
planned than an electrical appliance ; high trade-in allow- 
ances are being granted by the trade; too long free trial 
demonstrations are common; suicidal low down pay- 
ments, and no-charge aerial installations are in effect, to 
the point that reasonableness and cautiousness have been 
thrown to the winds. 

If, however, the utility, instead of meeting present 
competitive methods, adopts sound terms and a reason- 


By Lrape.-In 
Policy 
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wees DER 
and Hear 


Superlatives have been used so extensively in 
describing the many radio sets now on the market, 
that any attempt to describe the new Philco radio 






sets and speakers by this means fails to convey the beauty, reception 
qualities, and flawless tone. We invite you to see the new Philco sets and 
to hear them in your own home. 


Color Selectivity 


Now for the first time—radio in colors—to supply Marvelously sharp tuning—only a hair's-breadth 
the popular demand for color in the home. Five ee eee Se ae oe ee completely 
beautiful colors to choose from—Mandarin Red, brings another the Philco Console Gri 

design 





booming in. Tuning 
Laborador Gray, Spanish Brown, Nile Green, and is accomplished so easily and simply by means of a 
an impressionistic design, ultra-modern in thought single, illuminated dial. 
aad cuscation. Exquisite table cabinets, hand dec- 


‘ful Philco in full colors In Albany at 124 State Street 


NEW DEALER ANDI 
A NEW RADIO SE 


if lies AC operated radio set has become definitely established as an electrical device, utilizing current 
directly from convenient wiring outlets. We believe, therefore, that our customers now expect 
the New York Power and Light Corporation—as electrical headquarters—to assume the responsibility 
fer the sale and servicing of an outstanding electric radio set. 


For several years, we have been in close touch with radio. 

various sets offered to the public. Our extensive experience with Philco socket powers has also provided 
valuable information on what the public wants and expects in an electric radio set. Our critical 
examination of the new Philco electric radio sets and Philco speakers has led us to believe that 
these new radio sets answer admirably the basic requirements of good reception; the speakers 
possess exceptional tome quality and authenticity; and both are artistic in appearance. 


Our familiar service organizations, established throughout this territory, have been 
trained in the installation and servicing of Philco radio. They are equipped to 
provide you with prompt and courteous attention to insure your complete enjoy- 
ment of the new Philco electric radio sets and Philco speakers. 


rand Speaker, harmonizing in architectural 
with the table sets, is finished in walnut. 


much more _ favorable 
than many small dealers, 
because their methods of 
merchandising have 
much greater standard 
stability such as terms, 
down payments, etc., 
than most dealers. I 
have found that it has 
helped me in making 
sales.” 

“Their terms have 
been in accord with good 
practice and we have al- 
ways found them at all 
times willing to co-oper- 
ate with other dealers in 
assisting them in the 
betterment of radio re- 
tailing.” 

“If more dealers 
would have _ standard 
terms as to down pay- 
ments and monthly pay- 
ments and as rigid a 
trade-in policy as the 
public utility, I think the 
industry as a whole 
would be in a much bet- 
ter condition.” 

“During last fall there 
were many problems 
brought up by the Deal- 
ers’ Association and the 
Power Company was 


Our engineers have studied and tested the 
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A sample of one of the newspaper advertisements of the New York Power 

and Light Corporation which announced their entry into the radio merchan- 

The wording of the ad explains clearly the reasons of the 
company for taking the new step. 


dising field. 


able time-payment plan for radio, seriously attempts to 
raise the standard among its associates in the trade by 
personal relations, it helps to keep the balance between 
sales efficiency and manufacturing economy and aids in 
procuring a continued profit for both the dealers and 
the utility and thereby substantiates its place in the 
picture. 

Excerpts of letters in our files from dealers may 
strengthen this point: 


“When the Power Company first went into radio 
retailing, am frank to say that we looked upon this 
move with scorn, but now, after two years of Power 
Company competition, we believe that they have helped 
materially to stabilize the trade-in policy and show 
many small dealers the difference between good and 
bad business ethics.” 


“T am frank to say that this type of competition is 


to public relations. Our 
engineers advise that 
only one trouble out of 
five reported is gener- 
ally caused by the com- 
pany’s equipment. The salesmen interested in radio are 
more sensitive to the situation and are anxious to reduce 
complaints, or if they uncover a “spark” their report 
hastens an investigation before the interference becomes 
a nuisance, or if it be of long standing, through internai 
routine get action. Unscrupulous dealers recognizing 
our constant contact with the situation are less likely to 
indifferently place interference troubles on the company, 
and the better dealers appreciating that our own sales are 
retarded so long as an area is affected, know that the 
trouble will be remedied as rapidly as possible. 

To summarize: radio is a load builder, it contributes a 
large percentage of gross sales to the merchandising 
operation and it is profitable, if the sales policy is built 
on a high standard. Utility radio retailing need not 
disturb the dealer, to the contrary it can enjoy his con- 
fidence if proper understanding of utility merchandising 
is promoted through human relations. 
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You May Not Have Heard— 


ACY’S, probably the largest department store in 
the country, say their stock of merchandise over 
a year old is only 3% of their total inventory this 
year. Their average is 5%. They are a very profitable 
store. Leading audit-appraisers allow only 10%. How 
much is yours? 
* * * 

A certain New York bootblack has adopted a costume 
of a “swallow tail” coat and a “plug” hat. His business 
has increased 20% since the adoption of this costume. 
No comments. 

ee 

BUFFALO department store discontinued its gro- 

cery and meat departments (because unprofitable ?) 
on the main floor of their annex and installed electrical 
home labor saving devices of all kinds in their stead. 
They also placed demonstrations on the street floor of 
their main store. They claim their 1929 volume in this 
class of merchandise was fifteen times greater than it 
was five years ago. Six floor salesmen sold a carload 
of washers in less than four hours. They repeated this 
a month later and then once more for good ‘measure. 

The most interesting feature of this operation is that 
it is handled as a simple “over the counter” proposition. 
Free trials, home demonstrations, etc. have been elum- 
mated. Sales are made for cash or time payment. Food 
for thought there. Any reason a geographically dis- 
tributed group of dealers couldn’t combine and do the 
same thing? 

* * * 


Montgomery Ward report decreased profits for 1929 
on increased sales. The management lays the blame 
largely on the new policy of the prepayment of trans- 
portation charges. Many executive changes. 


* OK Ok. 




















Sears, Roebuck, using the 
same prepayment practice, 
report increased profits on 
increased sales for the year. 
Some executive changes. 


S. J. Ryan 


Merchandising 
Counsellor 
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Some comments 
on the merchandising news 
of the month 


ByS. J. Ryan 


LECTRICAL dealers will be interested in portions 

at least of the address of Dr. Nystrom of Columbia 
before the National Retail Dry Goods Association Con- 
vention in February, on the trends of consumer demand 
in the future. Dr. Nystrom is one of the leading busi- 
ness economists of the country. 

He stated that every census showed a gradual but sure 
decline in the proportion of home owners to renters. (In 
1920 only about 45% were owners). He thought this 
figure would be less in the 1930 census. He quoted the 
U. S. Department of Labor Bulletin on Building Per-— 
mits in principal cities for 1928 as showing that from 
1921 to 1928 the percent of families provided for in 
multi-family dwellings increased from 24.4% to 53.7% 
and one-family dwelling permits declined from 58.3% 
to 35.2%. Two-family dwelling permits declined from 
17.3% to 11.1%. 

He mentioned “the phenomenally rapid increase in 
patronage of steam power laundries, an increase indi- 
cates the decline of home washing. The effect of this 
trend on the sale of domestic laundry supplies musi be 
obvious.” 


In the development of his theme, however, the fol- 
lowing quotations from the address of this sound thinker 
are of particular interest: 

“During recent years there has been a magnificent 
business developed in a great variety of labor-saving de- 
vices for home use ranging from electric washing ma- 
chines to toasters and vacuum cleaners. The labor-saving 
appeal has been an effective argument in the wide-spread 
sale of these goods. 

“In a sense the development of these labor-saving de- 

vices to be used in homes is in direct opposition to the 
more general tendencies already referred to, of the de- 
cline of home industries. (Sewing, cooking, etc.). 
The use of labor-saving devices has undoubtedly served 
as an effective check temporarily, if not permanently, 
to the decline of some of the home industries and of 
the increased use of products and services provided out- 
side of the home. 
“The battle between these two forces, labor-saving 
equipment for the home on the one 
hand and factory production of goods 
and of services offered to homemakers 
on the other is one of the major con- 
flicts of our time. It will be interesting 
to see the final outcome.” 

To my mind this is one of the clear- 
est-cut definitions of the problem which 
confronts the electrical appliance indus- 
try. Comment would be superfluous. 
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How a Hardware Man 


1 Dicplaes 


Door Demonstration 


of electrical goods arouses interest 








and calls attention ‘to electrical 


appliance department 


$6 NE of the most difficult problems in the mer- 
chandising of electrical goods is to so display 
them that the customer is properly aware of 
them as such,” said the manager of the Palace Hardware 
House, Erie, Pa. 

“We were faced with this problem for a long time. 
Washing machines were stocked in various parts of the 
store along with non-electrical merchandise. Much the 
same situation existed with radio, cleaners and the 
smaller appliances. The result was that our customers 
got only a scattered impression of our electrical line. 
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“We remedied the situation with the creation of a 
separate electrical appliance department which occupies 
most of the rear of our mezzanine floor. Here we now 
have a complete display of our line of washers, ironers, 
ranges and refrigerators. There was only one problem 
we found later, in connection with this arrangement that 
was not solved to our satisfaction. Taking most of the 
electrical goods off the main floor of the store, left it 
clear for straight hardware merchandise—cutlery, tools, 
supplies, sporting goods, garden apparatus, etc., but there 
was still nothing left to attract the entering customer 
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to the complete appliance line we 
“The solution we found fairly simple. 


demonstration booth just inside the entrance to the left 
and put in three or four washers of the different makes 
we carry, a complete demonstration of the vacuum 
cleaner in addition to a radio set, refrigerator, and health 
This demonstration booth at the entrance serves 
to focus the attention of the customer coming in the 


lamp. 


store on the complete electrical line.” 


The demonstration booth was originally 


tirely to vacuum cleaners and the sales 
woman in charge employed jointly by the 
Hoover Company and the Palace Hard- 
ware House. But the demonstration idea 
proved such a success that the company 
conceived the plan of putting in washers, 
radio, etc., which might be demonstrated 
coincidentally with the vacuum cleaner. 


HE company is doing an active job 
on refrigeration due largely to the 
same methods of display. The refrigerator 
is featured in the window from time to 
time, is given space at the door demon- 
stration, and on the mezzanine department 
devoted to electrical goods, there are twelve 
different models of the make carried. 
Electric heaters are effectively displayed 
by banking them on wooden tiers so that 
the customer may see the entire line at 
a glance. And that is another way in 
which the store garners additional sales. 
The display of the various appliances is 
sufficiently complete so that the customer 
usually experiences little difficulty in mak- 
ing her choice. 
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were carrying. 














Washers are given promi- 
nent display on the mez- 
zanine floor of the store 
and a_ sales woman is 
prepared at all times to 
give ironer demonstrations. 


Refrigerators are handled 
in the hardware store on 
a sub-agent basis. All sales 
are made in the store. 













We built a 





devoted en- 











Heating appliances are displayed in a separate sec- 
tion of the basement which is laid out in modern, 
department-store style. 
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Their ability to display electrical goods expertly has 
been instrumental in placing this hardware concern in 
the front rank of electrical merchants in the city of Erie. 
Their annual volume runs over $600,000 according to 
Mr. Turner, of which approximately $150,000 is appli- 
ance business alone. 

‘These figures are all the more remarkable in light of 
the fact that the company employ no outside salesmen 
and use no high-pressure methods to move merchandise. 
The entire business is the result of store traffic coupled 
with effective newspaper advertising. Store leads, of 
course, are followed up in the home. 

One of the primary reasons, undoubtedly, for the suc- 
cess of the store in selling electrical goods is the fact 
that they are not afraid to give them the prominence they 
deserve. They are not stocked as a side-line with a 
view to picking up some chance sale, but are featured 
hoth in the store display and advertising. 

And the line is complete. 


te iaipne machines and ironers, for instance. are 
given a separate department of their own. Four 
different makes are carried, embracing all the price ranges 
from $89.50 up to $165. Here one may find the small 
portable washer (Whirldry) selling for $49.50 and a 
number of the large spinner type machines (Easy). The 
greatest volume, however, Mr. Turner said, was in the 
washer retailing for about $100 (Easy and Automatic). 

“We have always done an active selling job on wash- 
ing machine,” Mr. Turner said. “We were the first 
people in Erie to sell a washer. That was in the spring 
of 1913 and I think we sold three that year. Today, 
we sell around three hundred a year from the floor. 

“Our own business in both washers and refrigerators 
(Frigidaire) is picking up this year. This can be at- 
tributed, I think, to the fact that other dealers are doing 
less high-pressure door-to-door campaigning on these 
products than in the past. 

“Tt is my personal opinion that the great volume of 
sales in the future from specialty products, washers, re- 
frigerators, cleaners, etc., will come from store sales 
almost entirely. If the store-owner employs his own 
salesmen on a salary and commission basis, let us say, 
and lays down certain rules by which that salesman must 
be guided in selling the merchandise, then there would 
be less grief attached to the business of outside can- 
vassing. 

“In the meantime, we are deriving a very satisfactory 
volume from store sales alone and those sales which we 
do make are clean-cut.” 


HE layout of the Palace store has much to do with 
their success promoting electrical goods. The store 
occupies three floors in its own building, and is depart- 
mentized in the manner of the best department stores. 
Apart from the demonstration booth for appliances near 
the entrance to the store, there is a display of health 
lamps and exercisers which are given a prominent posi- 
tion in the sporting goods department. Due largely to 
the tie-up with sporting goods, Mr. Turner said, the 
company have enjoyed unusual success with this new 
merchandise. It is featured in their newspaper adver- 
tising, too, and the fact that there are few outlets in 
Erie for health appliances, the Palace store has taken a 
good deal of the business. 
Both the Erie Lighting Company and the Erie County 
Electric Company are non-merchandisers and with an 
unusually small number of electrical contractor-dealers, 
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the business of retailing electrical goods has tended to 
gravitate to manufacturer’s representatives, department 
stores and hardware stores. 

The Palace Hardware have capitalized on this situation 
by making their own line as complete as possible and by 
judicious advertising in the city. Naturally, with no out- 
side salesmen doing cold canvassing, Mr. Turner pointed 
out, the store loses sight of no opportunity to bring in 
business by other means. Newspaper advertising appears 
regularly, window displays are changed frequently and. 
as already described, the layout of the store is designed 
to bring electrical devices into prominence. 

The prestige and excellent reputation of the establish- 
ment, of course, does much to contribute to a good store 
traffic. The public have learned that they can expect to 
find what they are looking for and the rule holds good 
for appliances as well as staple hardware items. 

Heating appliances are displayed in a section of the 
basement of the Palace store. A good portion of the 
basement is taken up with household wares and cooking 
utensils but, as in the case of the major electrical appli- 
ances, the percolators, toasters, waffle irons, cookers, etc., 
are given the most prominent position—facing the foot 
of the basement stairs. 

The reason, perhaps, for the comparative importance 
in display which electrical goods are given in the Palace 
Hardware House, may be attributed to the fact that 
Mr. Turner is sold on the electrical idea. He believes 
that the completely electrified home will be the rule 
rather than the exception in the near future and that the 
merchant who is going to supply the needs of those 
homes is going to be the one who has laid sufficient 
emphasis on electrical goods in his business. 


s¢ A YEAR or so ago,” he said, “being on the lookout 

for new electrical products which would fit prop- 
erly into our line, we bought a small stock of electric 
clocks. I was not sure at the time that they would sell 
but the results have been amazing. 

“We do a large Christmas and gift business and the 
electric clock sold in such quantities that I have put in 
a complete display. During the last Christmas rush, for 
instance, we advertised the electric clock as the ideal gift 
and sold a large quantity. Since then we have added 
office clocks and all types of kitchen clocks which are 
displayed in various sections of the floor. 

“Electric time has caught on so fast that I believe 
personally that the old-fashioned wind clock will be 
almost completely a thing of the past in a year or two. 
People will thing only in terms of electricity. 

“The mere fact that the introduction of something new 
in the electrical line is so well received today is sufficient 
evidence in itself that a more complete public acceptance 
of the electrical idea is just around the corner.” 

Mr. Turner pointed out that the health appliance line 
further bore out his contention. 

“We were a little dubious about putting in health 
lamps at first,” he said, “but we sold about thirty of them 
last year without any promotional effort or outside solici- 
tation and from all indications we should do much better 
this year. 

“Dut to its reputation and long service in the city, 
cur store enjoys good customer traffic. We merely take 
advantage of that situation by giving electrical appliances 
good display and having a demonstrator on the job 
to answer any questions about their use. When a pros- 
pect shows interest in any of the devices we offer to give 
a demonstration in the home. 
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Somebody’s 


Kidding 


Weare Holbrook 


in the New York Herald Tribune 
Eats an Electrical Breakfast 


the preparation of breakfast can be very exciting, 

particularly in a house which is equipped with 
labor-saving devices. With the help of electrical appli- 
ances a modern housewife can save enough labor at break- 
fast to build a couple of medium-sized pyramids. I spent 
a week-end with the Chudwells not long ago, and when I 
came down to breakfast on Sunday morning the dining- 
room table looked as if it were getting a permanent 
wave. There were electric cords extending from it in all 
directions, like the tentacles of a large golden-oak 
octopus. Some of them were stretched to outlets in the 
wall; others depended from the light fixtures. 

The table was covered with gleaming nickle-plated 
gadgets that clicked, hummed and crackled in a business- 
like manner, and Mrs. Chudwell manipulated them 
deftly. She turned knobs, pushed levers, pressed but- 
tons and pulled switches with a swiftness and accuracy 
which reminded me of a Swiss bellringer playing 
“Dixie.” Mr. Chudwell helped her by keeping an eye 
on the connection and remarking from time to time: 
‘Addie, I smell something burning.” 


A LTHOUGH breakfast itself is a monotonous meal, 


I HAD to pull out a couple of plugs and climb through 
a maze of wires in order to get to my chair. On my 
plate was an orange, and beside it, instead of the cus- 
tomary fruit spoon with a bas-relief of the Washington 
Monument on the bowl, there was an electric orange 
squeezer. It was about the size of an opera hat. All 
you had to do was to put the fruit in the opening at the 
top and press a button, then there would be a busy, 
whirring noise and a lot of orange juice would shoot out 
of the spout and run all over the tablecloth. 

My cereal was warmed in an electric cereal warmer 
for warming cereal. It was a metal bowl with an ar- 
rangement of colored lights around the edge. These 
lights played over the cereal, changing from pink to 
purple and from purple to amber, and the color effects 
were supposed to make the food seem more palatable. 
I discovered, however, that mauve mush tastes no better 
than it sounds. 

The automatic egg boiler was equipped with a bell 
that rang when the egg was done, the percolator had a 
whistle like a peanut roaster, and the sugar bowl flashed 
a red light when it was down to its last lump. But the 
electric toaster had the best trick. I was familiar with 
the kind of toaster that merely holds the bread until you 
turn it, and also with the kind that falls apart as soon 
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as the bread is sufficiently scorched, but this toaster had 
speed, action and a keen sense of the dramatic. It 
ticked with the sinister slowness of an infernal machine, 
while you waited breathlessly for something to happen. 
Then, just when your nerves were all a-twitter and you 
were beginning to feel hysterical—wham !—and a slice of 
toast sailed through the air like a clay pigeon released 
from the trap. 

Mr. Chudwell stabbed the pieces of toast with his furk 
as they catapulted past him. He was pretty good at it, 
and brought down eight out of a possible ten while I was 
there. He told me that the scar across his left cheek, 
which made him look like a Heidelberg alumnus, had 
been caused by a piece of toast; he had peered into the 
muzzle of the toaster just as it went off. “I didn’t know 
it was loaded,” he explained. 


UT the most ingenious device which the Chudwells 

possessed was an electric griddle. This griddle not 
only made buckwheat pancakes ; it consumed them. Every 
time Mrs. Chudwell poured batter on it the batter stuck 
and shriveled to a blackened crisp before she could pry 
it off. I can remember when there was nothing to do 
with buckwheat pancakes but eat them or sell them+to the 
Pullman company to be woven into sleeping-car blankets. 
You could eat your cake and have it, too—if it were 
buckwheat. 

But this griddle of the Chudwells solved the buck- 
wheat-pancake disposal problem. It just burned them 
up. Now if someone would only devise a similar con- 
traption for incinerating spinach, tapioca and the noxious 
nips (turnips and parsnips), the millennium would be 
as good as here. 

Our breakfast progressed peacefully through the fruit. 
cereal and egg courses, but as we were drinking our 
coffee (from electrically heated cups) Mr. Chudwell 
suddenly turned pale and clutched his diaphragm. 

““What’s the matter?” I inquired. 

“Short circuit!” gasped Mr. Chudwell. 

“He has these attacks every once in a while,” his wife 
explained. ‘“Bath-tub gin has ruined his insulation.” 

The last I heard of the Chudwells they had blown 
out a fuse and were slowly starving to death. 








In Alexandria, Va. 


RANGE 


Virginia Public Service Company’s 
employees are electric range users and 
boost sales to 25 per cent saturation. 


ICH in historic interest, with 
R pre-Revolutionary homes 

and Washington’s church 
still standing, and its memories 
of the Blue and Gray still not 
very far away, the quaint, old «<< 
city of Alexandria, Va., draws 
many a visitor, winter and sum- 
mer. It is a city, one would sup- 
pose, where life moves at a slow 
pace and people live in the past. 
But not so. You will be agree- 
ably surprised by the activity 
displayed and when, as an “elec- 
trical” person, you visit the Vir- 
ginia Public Service Company 
and hear of the merchandising ex- 
ploits of this company, you will 
get, not another surprise, but 
quite a distinct shock! 


When I visited Alexandria a short time ago, to learn 


first-hand how this community arrived at a range satu- 
ration of approximately 25 per cent, I had the great, 
good fortune to get the story from the man who put 
over this range job—M. J. O’Connell himself. To Mr. 
O’Connell, manager of the Northern Division of the 
Virginia Public Service Company and his associate, 
N. F. Lawler, sales manager, and to their sales crew and 
organization belong the credit for this outstanding range 
record. On the day I called, Mr. O’Connell was on a 
flying trip back to his old headquarters at Alexandria. 
He has recently been named executive vice-president and 
general manager of the Eastern Shore Public Service 
Company at Salisbury, Md., also of the National Electric 
Power Company group. This promotion of Mr. O’Con- 
nell comes, officials of the parent company say, in rec- 
ognition of his fine record with the Virginia company 
and the work he has done in building up the present 
organization in the northern division. 

Electric range saturation in Alexandria territory, as 
mentioned above, is 25 per cent. This territory embraces 
one city (Alexandria) and five towns, with a total popu- 
lation of about 60,000 and with 13,862 residential meters. 

The line-up for range sales in the past four years is 
something like this: 1926, 600 ranges sold; 1927, 716 
ranges; 1928, 579 ranges; and in 1929, 654 ranges. 

An outstanding record of range sales was made in 
October, 1929, when 152 ranges were sold. Of this 
number, 60 per cent were sold in a district having very 
favorable gas rates. 
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With such a record naturally one is interested to know 
how such a merchandising feat is accomplished. 

“Education and hard work,” answered M. J. O’Connell, 
when I asked him how he did it. 

As a first and vitally important step in the educational 
campaign, the employees themselves are sold on the idea 
of electric cookery. Every employee of the company 
who owns his own home, also owns an electric range. 
This great range acceptance by employees is made pos- 
sible, first, by their education to electric range cookery 
and second, by co-operation of the range manufacturer, 
who offers an extremely attractive and greatly-reduced 
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Begin at Homer 


price so that a range is within the financial bounds of 
the lowest-paid employee. 

With enthusiasm for electric cookery, brought about 
by satisfied use of the range in his own home, each em- 
ployee becomes not only a booster for the range but a 
scout for prospects as well. He wants to tell the world 
what a fine thing the electric range is! Of 1,150 tips 
brought in by employees, 560 resulted in sales, a return 
of practically 50 per cent. Employees do not attempt to 
actually make the sale in the case of major appliances. 
The tips are turned over to the regular sales staff and 
the employee furnishing the tip is paid a bonus of from 
50c. to $5, depending upon the nature of the appliance. 
The sales force consists of sixteen salesmen and a sales 
manager. One of the salesmen, in 1929, sold $38,000 
worth of appliances—108 ranges and 55 refrigerators. A 
negro bootlegger, alone, bought $1,800 worth of elec- 
trical equipment, showing that they (bootleggers) some- 
times spend their earnings wisely! 

Educational work on ranges is carried on by the home 
service department, by direct mail material sent out every 
three or four months and by newspaper advertising. 
The manufacturer, too, co-operates in this educational 
work. Very gratifying results are obtained from direct 
mail activities. Advertisements are carried in the ten 
or twelve weekly newspapers published in the territory, 
although this type of publicity is not found to be of 
very great value. The most effective work is done by 
personal contact and by a series of co-operative programs, 
carried on by the home service department with the 
co-operation of local milling companies and bakers. 


NE of the most salutary of these co-operative pro- 

grams is the furnishing of biscuits or hot breads 
for all civic or church functions put on in Alexandria 
or the five towns included in the company’s territory. 

A range is installed at the scene of the festivities and 
the biscuits or hotbread, made from flour contributed by 
the milling company, are cooked in the range oven and 
served hot. A brief mention that the biscuits or bread 
are contributed through the courtesy of the electric com- 
pany and the milling company is made by the company’s 
representative or by an officer of the organization holding 
the dinner. There are often three dinners of this type 
held in one evening, the company co-operating in each 
case. Each of the two or three girls in the inside sales 
department are well able to handle the biscuit demonstra- 
tion and take great pride and pleasure in co-operating 
with the home service director in these affairs. 

About three public demonstrations a week are given 
by the home service department. Cooking schools for 
negro cooks are given twice a year. The average at- 
tendance in one of the towns boasting 800 meters (in- 
cluding commercial) is 48. The colored women them- 
selves give cooking demonstrations on the electric range 
and vie with each other to be selected to put on a dem- 
onstration of some favorite dish. They get a tremendous 
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By 
Florence R. Clauss 


“kick” out of such a performance. They learn readily, 
it is declared, and add many new dishes to their menus. 


HEN a range is installed, a call is made by a home 
service representative and instruction in the use of 
the range is given the housewife. In thirty days a second 
call is made to see that the range is giving satisfaction 
and to explain any details of electric cookery not thor- 
oughly understood by the housewife. If desired, another 
call is made in thirty days, but this call is made only 
upon request. One month before the last payment is 
made the salesman who sold the range calls upon the 
customer, to ask if the range is giving complete satis- 
faction and incidentally to obtain the names of other 
prospects and to sell some other appliance. The customer 
has a feeling of achievement in closing out the range 
debt; she declares that she really has not felt financial 
pressure in making the monthly payments and is pre- 
disposed to consider favorably any suggestion regarding 
a refrigerator, washer, ironer or other appliance espe- 
cially appealing to her. This contact, at the very close 
of the range payment period, has been found effective. 
The average price of ranges sold is $160. The major- 
ity of the ranges are of the semi-automatic type, equipped 
with temperature control. Many of the company’s cus- 
tomers are government employees, commuting to Wash- 
ington every day. Both husband and wife go to business 
and in the homes of these business people one finds 
ranges of the full-automatic type, equipped with time 
and temperature control. Meals are prepared in the 
morning by the business wife, placed in the oven, the 
controls are set, and, what is an old story to electrical 
people, the dinner is ready to serve upon the return of 
the family, at the end of the day. 

About 30 per cent of the families in the territory 
named have domestic help, who are paid from about $30 
to $45 a month. In 20 to 30 per cent of the families 
the laundry is sent out; the rest of the housewives do 
all their own housework, including cooking. 


NSTALLATION cost (all conduit) is about $35. 

This cost is included in the price quoted on the range 
and a flat price, therefore, is given the customer. There 
are no extra charges over and above the price quoted to 
the customer. Installation jobs are divided among the 
three or four contractors in the territory. These contrac- 
tors also carry electrical merchandise and are often able 
to make appliance sales and in a great many cases, to ob- 
tain additional wiring jobs. They are very well satisfied. 

No campaign methods are used in the sale of ranges— 
that is, no spasmodic sales spurts but rather consistent, 
conservative, year-round methods. An exception to this 
policy was a campaign or rather bogey of $200,000 set 
for merchandise sales to cover the cost of a new building. 
Quite splendidly the sales force rose to the occasion and 
with true company pride succeeded in selling $203,550 
worth of merchandise in seven months. 
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How H. H. Walker of Los Angeles 


went outside his own neighborhood for 


new appliance business 


not supposed to be particularly good for an elec- 

trical merchandising business. Many landlords, 
paying the electric bill, discourage or forbid electrical 
appliances ; the restricted quarters of a typical apartment 
do not permit of the use of the larger electric equip- 
ment; apartment house dwellers are transitory and do 
not care as a rule to collect much household plunder. 

When H. H. Walker, well known electragist of Los 
Angeles, some two years ago decided to add merchandis- 
ing to his electrical contracting business, he faced just 
such a situation. His location had been selected for its 
advantages to the contracting end of the business, but it 
did not seem to promise well for the new mercantile 
venture.. To find an answer to the problem he employed 
a specialist in merchandising, a man with department 
store experience, in the person of Fred Ayres. 

Mr. Ayres started out by making a survey of the 
situation from the standpoint of the market available. 
He found that the store was located on Venice Avenue, 
entirely surrounded by medium class apartment houses. 
The street was a main thoroughfare for automobiles into 
the downtown district, but was used by few pedestrians. 
He determined: 

1. To make the most of the apartment house trade. 
2. To attract automobile trade. 
3. To consider the entire city as possible customers. 

The steps taken to carry out all three of these plans 
started out along the same lines. His first task was 
to make the store as attractive as possible. This was, 
of course, an advantage in attracting local trade, it was 
prerequisite to making an impression upon passing auto- 
mobilists and it was an essential if people were to regard 
this as a place worth coming to from other parts of the 
city. 

Fortunately the building was of an attractive Spanish 
type architecture which lent itself well to artistic treat- 


A LOCATION in an apartment house district is 
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ment. The Spanish idea was carried out consistently 
in the tiled floors, quaintly finished woodwork and in the 
decorative striped awnings over the arched windows. 
Unusual lantern fixtures without and wrought iron 
Spanish design fixtures in the store appropriately em- 
phasized light as an aid to architectural beauty. The 
high wall surrounding the yard adjoining, from which 
the construction crews operate was of stucco. This and 
the blank side of the building facing on the cross street 
were used for advertising, but a special effort was made 
to keep this in character and calculated to add to the 
beauty of the building, not to detract from it. 

The building was floodlighted at night and the interior 
brightly illuminated, an especially effective means of at- 
tracting the attention of passing motorists. This helped 
to fix the store and its location in the mind of all who 
passed, tied up also with the idea of modernity and 
attractiveness, so that when an electrical need arose, the 
first thought was of this source for supplying it. 
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MPHASIS is also placed in all store advertising 

and in conversation, upon the available parking 
space, a particular attraction to auto trade and one cal- 
culated to lure it from possible downtown shopping. 

Thus the bounds of the neighborhood have gradually 
expanded. The automobile business has come to be an 
important element in the total sales of the store. 

The apartment house trade itself has proved to be a 
not unproductive business. The very fact that the resi- 
dents of these modern cliff dwellings are so difficult to 
get at, that their door bells cannot be rung by itinerant 
salesmen, that their names are frequently not listed in 
the telephone book and hence they are immune from 
direct by mail advertising, as a rule means that they are 
easier of approach when once they are reached. As a 
rule apartment house dwellers are people who have a 
good income and who show by their very choice of dwell- 
ing that they want comfort and luxury and are willing 
to pay for it. Mr. Ayres has found them to be ex- 
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The interior of the Walker store is attractively arranged and merchandise is placed 
to allow free store traffic. 


Spanish design with stucco and iron grillwork. Note the big bill-board calling 








(Below) The exterior of the Walker building is of 


attention to the building. 


cellent prospects for all types of electrical merchandise, 
particularly for radio. By specializing in those lines 
which fit into apartment house needs, there is an abun- 
dant business to be had. 

To facilitate the approach to the individual apart- 
ments, a woman is sent around to interview the managers 
of all the neighborhood apartment houses. Not only is 
a complete list of tenants obtained in this way which is 
valuable for later use with direct by mail advertising, but 
the good will of the apartment manager is invaluable in 
case of an emergency call from any of the apartments. 
Contacts are frequently established in this way which 
lead to important sales later on. These visits are repeated 
from time to time to renew this acquaintanceship and 
also to correct the list of tenants, adding new names, 
or removing those who have moved away. 


DVERTISING is entirely direct by mail, there being 
no publication which reaches just the group Mr. 
Ayres wishes to address. Letters are always personal 
in tone, short, informal and distinctive. ‘Attention and 
information” are the watchwords of this department. 
There is always something distinctive in the phraseology, 
but care is taken that the letters are never involved. The 
letters are made appealing to the eye, with an unusual 
paragraphing or spacing in the modern manner, but they 
are never affected nor stilted. 
The Walker Company also send out numerous 
pamphlets and bulletins furnished by manufacturers. 
(Continued on page 75) 
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By Leland M. Baum 


who has been a specialty salesman for ten years and a sales- 
manager for six years, with unusual success in both capac- 
ities. As branch manager of the Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts branch of the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company, 
he won for two successive years the Cup offered by the 
factory for that one of the twenty-three branches which 
showed the greatest all around improvement over the pre- 
ceding year. Under his management, the Hartford branch 
sold in two successive years 8,770, and 11,360 Eureka 
cleaners, and made a profit of $25,000, and $48,000. 
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| ENcourAGE item 


is handling a sales organization of house-to-house 

men working on straight commission. I say that 
advisedly because, comparatively, the number of men who 
like that work is in direct proportion to the number of 
men capable of doing it successfully. 

Managing a sales organization is very similar to 
fathering a large family. The men who make up a 
house-to-house organization are mostly green, inexperi- 
enced youngsters just starting in life and attracted to 
the sales field because of the many promising advertise- 
ments of sales schools, of richly paying sales opportunities 
calling for men, of successful men they know of or have 
heard of with good incomes, and because they are lacking 
in a special training for any other kind of work. They 
can enter the sales field without preparation and grow 
and go up in it. These boys have as yet made no success, 
have hardly even cut their business teeth, and, in fact, 
are just out from under parental care. 
they need the same sympathetic interest, encouragement 
and firm control that dad gives the kids. 

An example will show what I mean. 

A young chap of fine appearance, honest countenance, 
pleasing personality and evident ability, started selling 


Pi anti the most interesting work in the world 
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Consequently | 


under a man of questionable character and standards. 
He worked for this man for over a year, closely associated 
with him, because this man was the type who made his 
men his assistants in the pursuit of both business and 
pleasure. After the year he came to me for a job and 
[I put him on. Appreciating his experience and im- 
pressed by his evident qualifications, | gave him rather 
a free hand. In four weeks he was out, and the traii 
of “grief” that he left behind, was an exact duplicate 
of the methods this other man used and, so far as I 
could find out, totally foreign to this young chap’s nat- 
ural character. 

And if school teachers and ministers are recognized 
as public servants, and selected carefully and considered 
responsible for their acts and actions to public opinion, 
then the sales-manager should be also, because he not 
only fashions the youngsters’ productive ideas, ideals, 
standards, but may make or break his moral fibre and 
principles at the beginning of his business career. 

On the other hand, I know of cases where youngsters 
have been brought under the influence of the right- 
minded men and their standards elevated and view-points 
clarified and directed along the right lines. Young men 
should select their sales connections from the stand- 
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point of the man they will associate with as much as 
the product they will sell. 


HY are so few men qualified to successfully handle 
sales organizations? One reason is—perhaps the 
most important—that they haven’t the interest and sym- 
pathy to take a greenhorn and spend the time and effort 
necessary to shape him into a regular and steady producer. 
Two men come to mind in this regard—one a youngster 
who had not been in this country but two months when 
he came to our organization, unable to talk a word of 
English, never having sold, of course—in fact, a farm 
_ boy from Albania. Imagine the work that was necessary 
to make an English speaking, successful salesman out of 
him! Luckily, he had superb human qualities to work 
with. This man has now been with me for three years 
and is one of my most successful managers. Yet I per- 
sonally have patiently spent as much as six successive 
hours at one or two different times straightening this 
man’s mental attitude, and directing his thoughts along 
the right lines. 

The other man came to me after spending about six 
years developing bad habits of work, thought, and living. 
For four years I have worked to kill that influence and 
swing him into the line of right thinking. He is young, 
vigorous, full of enthusiasm and an excellent salesman, 
but easily inclined to the care-free mode of life. 

To fire such a man is always easy—to correct him is 
difficult and requires endless patience. This man has 
repaid it, however, by making unusual selling records in 
difficult territory; records that have been a stimulus to 
the other men in the organization. We must have leaders 
and those leaders are as often made as born. Anyway 
they come, they are rare, and outside of the human aspect 
are worth the effort required to develop them. 

Perhaps the next qualification of a successful sales- 
manager is the natural ability to teach and inspire other 
men. Not every man can teach. He may lack the imagi- 
nation to visualize and express his ideas; the enthusiasm 
to express them forcefully; or the ambition to do the 
work that is generally required to develop a trained 
salesman. Teaching, to be highly successful must be 
enthusiastic. 


O take an inexperienced, timid youngster and send 

him out armed with courage, and the desire to make 
good, requires enthusiasm added to a very thorough in- 
struction on the part of the sales manager. 

Picture that lad, if you can, walking by the house he 
should call at, perhaps going on to one that looks less 
forbidding, his hands damp with perspiration, his knees 
weak, fear and timidity in his heart, finally bracing him- 
self and almost blindly knocking at the first door, hoping 
to find that there will be no response, and breathing a 
sigh of relief if no one comes. His first and hardest task 
is done. 

Imagine if you can, that same chap, perhaps acciden- 
tally, perhaps partially through the sympathy of his first 
prospect, coming back to his manager with his first sale, 
made on his first day out to his first prospect. You 
who have never sold goods will never experience a thrill 
equal to that. Money can’t buy such satisfaction. 

Here is where the alert, sympathetic sales manager 
shows his superiority over the mediocre. The latter, in- 
terested in the man chiefly because of what he is worth in 
cash to him, no longer perhaps sensitive to the reactions of 
the new man, too busy perhaps to waste time on a green- 
horn, passes up the opportunity that the good teacher, 
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the human manager, the enthusiastic leader cashes in 
on for its full value. Now the boy is particularly suscep- 
tible to those words that develop loyalty and confidence. 

Invariably, the new man is enthusiastic during the first 
few days. Until he has been around long enough to 
learn the pitfalls, difficulties, hardships of his new pro- 
fession, everything is rosy and hopeful. It is during this 
week that the alert salesmanager finds his real oppor- 
tunity. While this enthusiasm is at a pitch, sales are 
easily made and at the same time the amount of money 
earned is not such a vital factor to the new man. But 
after a week this first burst of enthusiasm begins to 
temper itself and if by then the salesmanager has not 
implanted in the man’s mind the necessary knowledge so 
that he can carry on successfully, not from enthusiasm, 
but from an intelligent, persistent presentation, he may 
lose forever that opportunity. 


HAVE seen a new man make as high as eleven sales 

in his first week under the stimulus of volatile enthu- 
siasm, where three per week is an average man’s produc- 
tion, and then quit a week later discouraged, thinking it 
was some mistake and that he will never make a salesman. 
This man’s salesmanager neglected his opportunity. 

Speaking about fathering your men, and being equally 
alert to praise good work as to condemn the careless I 
have known men to call me out of bed at night to tell 
me over the phone about accomplishments just com- 
pleted. I have had them phone me from a customer’s 
home where the sale was barely completed, and in other 
cases to pay fairly liberal toll rates to tell the good news 
of a difficult sale just made. 

This need of commendation and appreciation isn’t true 
of youngsters alone—it is equally true of older salesmen, 
and managers, too, I confess. I have a man who has 
successfully handled his own business for ten years, a 
business he started and built up alone, and which was 
very successful under his management. He turned it 
over to his brother for a year and came in with us, and 
proved to be the best all around vacuum cleaner salesman 
I have ever known. One day about two weeks after he 
started working part time, he came in and astonished 
everyone by throwing down fifteen contracts. We hadn’t 
even realized he had started to work. He sold cleaners 
like he sold bananas, by the dozen, and every sale was 
clean. I never knew him to have a complaint from a 
customer. In the year he was with us full time he made 
more money than the governor of his state. His brother, 
however, nearly let the business go into bankruptcy and 
he had to go back to save it. After a time he began to 
sell part time again and invariably he would hold up his 
sales until he had ten or fifteen and then bring them in 
and everybody would give him the glad hand, and crowd 
around and ask how he did it, and of course, we would 
give him a full page in our weekly house organ. . 

In closing, I: want to add something about the final 
qualifications of the successful sales-manager. From 
the above you may feel that he must be, or is, a very 
human type of man. That is true—-he must be likeable, 
a teacher, a keen psychologist, and full of interest and 
sympathy. However, stop there, and your man may fail 
—certainly he will have a hard row to hoe in the straight 
commission specialty field. Too much sympathy will 
throw him out of balance and destroy his ability to suc- 
cessfully command. The final quality he must have is 
a firmness that wins respect. 

Invariably the sales organization I write of is made 

(Continued on page 75) 
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CHARLES T. HUTCHINSON 
1876-1930 


EW men have played a larger part in the devel- 

opment of the electrical industry in any section 

of the country than Charles T. Hutchinson, who 
died in Oakland, California, on February 12. As char- 
man of the California Electrical Bureau he had devoted 
years of enthusiastic effort to the promotion of harmony 
and progress. He had become an influence for co-oper- 
ation throughout the eleven far Western states. 

As president of the McGraw-Hill Company of Cali- 
fornia and editorial director of “Electrical West,’ Mr. 
Hutchinson was in contact with every branch of the 
industry and had become intimately concerned with the 
mediation and co-ordination of the conflicting interests 
of the different groups. He had. achieved a personal 
leadership that was remarkable when it is remembered 
that his connection with the electrical industry dated back 
to 1922, when he joined the McGraw-Hill organization. 

Mr. James H. McGraw voiced the sentiment of all 
whose privilege it has been to be numbered among the 
many friends of this capable and lovable man, in the 
tribute which appears in the March issue of Electrical 
West, with the announcement of his untimely death. Mr. 
McGraw said: 


HE measure of any man’s contribution to his work 
lies in the character he has developed rather than in 
his accomplishment. This has been singularly true in the 
life of Charles T. Hutchinson. For above all he has 
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been a great personality and a friend to many men. And 
it was through this gift of friendship that the rich 
resources of his character and his capacities came to 
exercise their natural qualities of leadership. 


It is an unusual thing for a man to come from one 
industry and one profession into another and win imme- 
diate popularity and influence, yet “Hutch,” as all men 
called him, left the mining field not so many years ago 
to become editor of a publication in the electrical indus- 
try and head of a publishing house. His sincerity, his 
honesty of purpose, his breadth and depth of vision, his 
courage and willingness to fight for the right and the 
progressive, his never failing whimsical humor, and, 
above all, his human understanding and his responsive 
sympathy carried him rapidly to acknowledged leader- 
ship throughout the far west. He was the guide, critic 
and champion not of a single group or faction but of 
them all and an inspiration to a practical co-operation 
among electrical men that was far reaching. 


His passing has brought great sense of personal loss 
to every man with whom he has been associated. But it 
is the bond of friendship that will linger longest in our 
memories. 
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Location: Northern Ohio 
ALTITUTE: 5,200 feet 
Air SpeED: 85 miles per hour 


HE above is typical of the information contained 

on the heading of most of the letters dictated by 

Harry L. Ogg, president of the Automatic Washer 
Company, Newton, Iowa. 

For most of Mr. Ogg’s business is transacted in his 
flying office, the “Smiling Thru,” perhaps the most com- 
pletely equipped private plane in the country. In use 
but four months, the plane has already traveled thou- 
sands of miles and has transported some 3,500 passengers 
in perfect safety. 

Is the business plane practical? Ask Harry Ogg. He 
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The cabin of the “Smiling Thru” ts a real business 

office as shown by this picture of the interior. The 

stenographer seems to enjoy typing while zooming 

through the clouds. (Above) How the ship looks 
in flight. 





has become so enthusiastic about flying in gen- 
eral and his own plane in particular, one gets 
the impression that the business of running a 
large washing machine factory is merely inci- 
dental to the more vital matter of traversing 
entire sections of the country overnight. 

First a word about the plane itself. 

It is a single-motored Travel-Air monoplane 
of the cabin type which was specially constructed 
from architect’s specifications to fit Mr. Ogg’s 
needs. The primary object behind the plans was 
to make a practical flying office which was to be 
constructed with an eye to the greatest con- 
venience of the passengers. 

The cabin was made more than usually roomy 
and special chairs with high backs and head rests 
were provided in order that long trips could be 
made in the plane under the most restful conditions. 
When Mr. Ogg departs on a long journey, contacting 
branch representatives, district offices and customers, the 
plane usually carries three passengers as shown in the 
illustration—himself, the pilot and a stenographer. 

Even picking the stenographer, incidentally, was ac- 
companied by more than the usual care that goes into that 
somewhat arduous task. She had to be of light weight 
in order not to burden the ship unnecessarily and she 
had to be of attractive appearance and pleasing disposi- 
tion. Stenographers, as a rule, are supposed to be more 
than ordinarily favored in these attributes but due to the 
fact that in the confined space of the cabin Mr. Ogg’s 
secretary would be called upon to be in more than usual 
contact with other passengers, she was not so easy to 
find. To carry out the general decorative scheme, she is 
also provided with a trim flying costume. 
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By removing some of 
the office furniture, 
three fully crated 
washers may be ship- 
ped by air express. 
This method is used to 
rush models to sales 


meetings, special 
orders, etc. 

H. L. Ogg, 
President of the 
Automatic Washer 
Company, Newton, 


Iowa (left) and 


W. Gerbracht, 
Pilot of the “Smiling 
Thru.” 


While making trips between cities, Mr. Ogg carries on 
all his office work right in the plane. He uses an Edi- 
phone for dictation and the letters are duly transcribed 
by the stenographer on a portable typewriter—both pieces 
of equipment specially provided by their respective manu- 
facturers and painted to match the plane. Mr. Ogg found 
that all were interested in his experiment and he was 
given every co-operation. 

To complete the picture, special stationery was pre- 
pared on which all letters dictated in “Smiling Thru” 
are written. The stationery carries in addition to the 
date line, such information as the geographical location of 
the plane at the time, the altitude, and the air speed. 
Collapsible shelves built into the walls of the cabin serve 
as desks. . 

There was some doubt at first as to whether Mr. Ogg 
could use the flying office for the purpose of dictation, 
due to the noise of the motor interfering with the tran- 
scribing of the records, but he found that by placing the 
Ediphone toward the rear of the plane, using the back 
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‘* Smiling Thru’’ the flying 
office of Harry L. Ogg, 
president of the Automatic 
Washer Company, helps 


make both friends and sales 
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(Below) By removing the rear seat 
in the cabin it was found that they 
could attach a completely assembled 
washer fitted with a 12-volt motor 
and give a demonstration to pros- 
pects by running the washer from 
the ship’s electrical system 
































seat as an office chair and mounting the machine on 
sponge rubber, that any trouble from that standpoint was 
easily eliminated. 

Apart from the obivous use of the plane as a flying 
office and means of fast contact, Mr. Ogg has found that 
there are a hundred other ways in which it can be put to 
use. For instance: all furniture can be removed with 
the exception of the two pilot seats and three crated 
washers can be stored in the cabin compartment. The 
machine is used frequently for this purpose when it is 
found necessary to deliver sample machines by air ex- 
press to some regional convention or important sales con- 
ference. 

Also, by removing the rear seat in the cabin Mr. Ogg 
found that they could fasten to the floor a completely 
assembled washer fitted with a 12-volt motor, and could 
give a complete demonstration to prospects at the airport 
by running the washer from the ship’s electrical system. 


HERE is a substantial basis for Mr. Ogg’s enthusi- 

asm about the “Smiling Thru.” His flying offce 
provides the answer, he says, to three requisites in the 
successful promotion of any specialty: first, because it 
helps to build goodwill; second, because it is a splendid 
medium of advertising and, third, because as a result of 
the first two, sales are considerably stimulated. 

“T did not get the plane for those reasons primarily 
in the first place,” Mr. Ogg said. “It was for even more 
practical a reason. I found that I was having difficulty 
in contacting our district representatives, customers and 


central station men as often as I wished without taking 
too much time 


from my other 
work, which de- 
manded my pres- 
ence at the fac- 
tory.” 

“On — several 
occasions I re- 
sorted to the air 
lines to make 
fast contact be- 
tween two points 
and it occurred 
to me that a 
plane of my own 
would be put to 
considerable use 
in the business. 
It was then that 
I thought of 


equipping the 
plane as a pri- 
vate office ‘so 


that the regular 
transactions of 
business could 
go on as usual. 

“When I first 
got the plane from the factory we had a contest to find 
an appropriate name. The prize was to be a washing 
machine. Two central station employees picked the same 
name which we felt was fitting in more ways than one so 
we awarded two washing machines to the winners of 
the contest.” 

It is from the standpoint of advertising publicity that 
the machine has been found most valuable. At different 
cities the bird may alight it is usually accorded consider- 
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Ready for a flight over the properties of the Northern States Power Company. Left 
to right: F. T. Eggar, salesman; Miss Katharine McBride, secretary; He Ogg 
and Wilford Gerbrach, pilot. 


able space in the local newspapers. Window posters and 
newspaper advertising are supplied all dealers in order 
that they may announce the coming of the plane to their 
community. Word of mouth publicity too is not without 
its advantages. Factory officials, central station exec- 
utives, distributors, dealers, and prospective customers 
have all, at one time or another, been granted the priv- 
ilege of a flight in the plane. This is of more than ordi- 
nary value, as may be seen from the fact that in the 
brief four months that the plane has been in use, it has 
been accorded over three thousand inches of newspaper 
space. 

It would seem off-hand unusual that a plane that has 
been put to such constant use should have met with no 
accident whatever, but according to Mr. Ogg, this pre- 
cisely is the case. Skillful handling of the ship by Pilot 
Wilford Gerbrach has of course been largely responsible 
for the splendid record of safety. He operates the plane 
on full time, and is a transport pilot who also holds a 
mechanics’s license. 

Recently the pilot put the flying office through its paces 
in a rather spectacular fashion. He was giving a dem- 
onstration of the safety of the ship under all conditions. 
Hundreds of people had gathered at the municipal air- 
port at Newton, Iowa, to watch the night time man- 
euvers. Two pistol parachute lights fired out of the 
cabin window of the “Smiling Thru’ lighted the ground 
of the airport for a mock “forced landing” demonstration. 

As the landing wheels were about to touch the ground, 
the pilot pointed the nose of the machine back to the 
“ceiling” and the plane roared away for another dem- 

onstration. The 
maneuvers were 
carried out with 
flares dropped to 
light the field 
and Pilot Ger- 
brach put the 
ship through its 
paces with ex- 
traordinary skill 
and daring. 

The publicity 
attendant upon 
the use of the 
plane proved of 

. more than usual 
value recently 
when the North- 
ern States Power 

Company put on 

a special washer 

campaign. 

While the 
campaign was in 
progress, Mr. 
Ogg took the 
plane on a sky 
cruise over all 

the properties of the utility. Through window displays 

and newspaper advertising the community were advised 
of the time when the plane was due at the local airport 
and would gather in great crowds to greet it on arrival. 

More than 900 employees of the Northern States Power 

Company as well as local dealers, distributors and sales- 

men were given sky trips. The resultant publicity tied in 
with the sale of washers was instrumental in the central 
station selling $50,000 worth of machines in 30 days. 
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the place of the Pioneer—the trail blazer. Its duty is 

to promote new users, new appliances and wider use of 
present installations. To widen the field and increase the 
understanding and acceptance of the many comforts and 
conveniences a full use of electricity will bring. They 
should be expected to sell enough to recover the costs 
of this promotion. 

Much has been said on the subject of Trade Rela- 
tions. I’m not attempting to discuss this: I believe any 
workable solution must be based on mutual confidence, 
respect and regard each for the rights of the others. To 
cite one point, that of terms or time payments. These 
are not under the control of any one company nor of 
any one industry, no matter what the faults of the sys- 
tem. It was created by business and designed to increase 
business. It works and will be used so long as it works 
and creates business. A few years ago there were less 
than 100 finance companies mostly dealing in real estate. 
Today there are upwards of 1,000 dealing in most every- 
thing sold of any permanent nature. 

Another point is restricting, at least conversationally, 
the number of outlets through which electrical goods are 
sold. This is not destined for much success in my opin- 
ion. Instead it reminds me of a glass of bromo seltzer, 
kept quiet or subdued and only a few bubbles flow over 
the edge. Stir it vigorously and it effervesces and myr- 
iads of bubbles run over. Isn’t this a good comparison? 

When we consider that only about 4 per cent of our 
customers have more than four appliances; that 11 per 
cent average between two and four appliances and that 
87 per cent average less than two it gives some com- 
prehension of the job ahead. A few rough figures: 

Refrigeration about 6 per cent saturated. 
Washers about 35 per cent. 

Cleaners about 30 per cent. 

Ironers about 4 per cent. 

Here should not be much cause for worry about who 
sells what or what others do. 

The industry must acquire a better appreciation of 
lighting and adequate wiring. These are basic and are 
the neck of the bottle. It is necessary that they receive 
more and serious attention immediately. 


[: THIS business of merchandising, the Utility has 


BE beeen a close industry relationship the message 
of electric service can be amplified and broadcast with 
a force that will drive the idea home through and above 
this competitive scramble. It must work all ways. 
Co-operation that is unilateral cannot exist. The funda- 
mental principle is that of fair dealing. Fair to the 
company, to its officers, to its employees, to other deal- 
ers, to our salesmen, to the people we buy from, to the 
people we sell to, and to ourselves. 

Today there are many kinds of competition but a small 
part of it within the industry. I’m not going into an 





From an address at the Iowa Section, N.E.L.A., Davenport, Ia., 
February 10, 1930. 
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By C. A. Nash 


Commercial Manager, 
United Light ¢ Power Company, Davenport, Ja. 


analysis of this, but will mention that today it is neces- 
sary to take the goods to the market to win a share of 
the customer’s purchases. Many firms in many lines of 
business have realized they can no longer be content to 
sit and await the coming of customers, that they must 
go and take their goods to the market. There are re- 
puted to be upwards of 750,000 people selling merchan- 
dise of every kind and description direct to the users in 
the home. 


ERHAPS when Mr. Emerson told of making a mouse 

trap in a woods and making a better mouse trap—that 
the world would wear a path to the door—it was true. 
However, I cannot visualize the present-day world wear- 
ing any paths to any doors. The mouse trap factory 
would be put out of business by someone erecting one 
on a paved road. He in turn would fail in favor of 
another on a paved road who put up a sign and who 
advertised. This in turn would give way to another so 
located who did these things and who adopted modern 
methods of production and distribution who through vol- 
ume and improved production methods improved the 
quality and through volume of sales reduced the prices. 
All of these would be put into bankruptcy by someone 
discovering a poison that would be a superior method of 
dealing with mice, or should I say a way to electrocute 
them. This is what has been termed supplantive competi- 
tion and it faces every business unless it is kept right up 
to and a step ahead of the next minute. 

How are we to measure the effectiveness of our selling 


efforts? What yardstick shall we use to measure our 
results? It is said that all values are relative by com- 
parisons. Shall we be content to compare with others 


and measure our job by what they have done? Shall we 
measure by comparisons that which we have done with 
that which we should be able to do? Shall we be meas- 
ured by the care and handling of the stock—the grade of 
displays—the selling contacts? Should we be measured 
by. the sales of K.W.H. per capita and their increases? 
Should it be by the sales in merchandise per meter and 
these increases? Should it be by a combination of both? 
Should it be because you are doing more than what is 
expected of you and better than was expected? I like 
to think of one sure measure that embraces all phases of 
the job. That measure is “Will they miss you when 
you're gone?” 
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Monevy’s 


By Laurence Wray 


HE only thing we cannot afford to have is a dis- 


satisfied customer.” 
In a brief sentence, Mr. I. Jones Cobin, presi- 
dent of Cobin & Cocks, Inc., Port Washington, L. I., 
oil burner distributors, summed up the business philos- 
ophy which has been largely responsible for his company 
being rated one of the five leading merchandisers of oil 
heating equipment in the country. 

“Selling oil burners is a responsible business,” he con- 
tinued. “It takes hard work, time and money. But it is 
one of the most interesting businesses in the world.” 

Mr. Cobin’s opinions about the oil-burner business are 
of more than passing interest. Entering it when passed 
the age of 65, he has with his partner, Arthur C. Cocks, 
vice-president of the company, sold more than a thousand 
oil burners in Nassau County, New York, in little more 
than four years. At the age of 70 he is as active as ever. 

I asked Mr. Cobin what, in his opinion, was the most 
important element in the building of a successful oil- 
burner operation. 

“There is only one vitally important thing,” he replied, 
“Gaining the complete confidence of the people in your 
community. 


“The merchandising of oil burners has gone beyond 
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I, Jones CosBin 


President 
Cobin & Cocks, Inc. 
Port Washington, L. !. 


ArtHur C. Cocxs 
Vice-President 
Cobin & Cocks, Inc. 


the promotion stage. We no longer have to go out and 
convince people that it is to their advantage to heat their 
homes in a clean, safe and convenient way. The great 
majority of the people owning homes on Long Island 
are sold on the benefits of oil heat as compared to the 
old methods of stoking the furnace with coal. 
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Installing a 1,500-gallon oil 

tank on a Long Island es- 

tate. The entire engineer- 

ing end of the business is 

under the supervision of 
Mr. Cocks. 











“The problem today is quite a differ- 
ent one. We cater to a class of homes 
where relatively high incomes are the 
rule and when the home-owner is satis- 
fied in his own mind that the oil-burner 
is the answer to his heating problems, the only thing re- 
maining to do is to convince him that the make we handle 
and the type of service we give are immeasurably superior 
in every way to anything our competitors may have to 
offer them. 

“Tt all comes down to one-thing—the reputation and 
background of a company in the community.” And with 
mechanical home equipment such as concern us here the 
reputation of a dealer is rooted in the adequacy of his 
service to his customers. This somewhat overworked 
word covers a number of functions which the dealer 
must perform—and collect for—not only in connection 
with the sale but especially in the continuing relations 
with the-customer. 

“Selling an oil burner in the first place is not so diffi- 
cult. But in order to build up any business to the point 
where it begins to bring in new business without new 
promotional effort, means that the jobs that have already 
been sold have got to be satisfactory. The most valuable 
source of business that Cobin & Cocks have is that 
which comes from the satisfied customer. We get more 
leads, altogether, from our present users than from the 
entire sales force and advertising promotion work that 
we do put together.” 

Let us inquire for a moment into just what constitutes 
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No scars are left on the lawns of which Long Islanders are so 
proud. The installation service of this firm includes restoring 


the surface after excavation for the tank. 


the type of service that Cobin & Cocks give their cus- 
tomers. 

In the first place they give the prospect—already sold 
on the reputation and general reliability of the organiza- 
tion—an unconditional guarantee of the burner which 
they propose to install (Silent Automatic). The guar- 
antee reads as follows: 

“Tf, at any time within ninety days of use, the cus- 
tomer is dissatisfied for any reason with the performance 
and service of the Silent Automatic Oil Burner, Cobin & 
Cocks. Inc., will remove the entire equipment, placing 
boiler in its original condition and refunding all money 
paid therefor.” 

Few prospects can withstand the implied satisfaction 
contained in that guarantee. 

Next they deliver to the prospect a printed brochure 
containing the names and addresses of all their present 
users of oil-burners in Nassau County, jobs installed. 
sold and serviced by the company. The prospects are 
invited to either call on or visit the homes printed in the 
folder—a service arranged for with the customer at the 
time the burner is installed. Every one of their cus- 
tomers are willing to co-operate with the company in 
this service, according to Mr. Cobin, although he added 
that few of the prospects avail themselves of the oppor- 
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tunity beyond the point of calling up the owner. 

The prospect is then given the entire story of what 
the service of Cobin & Cocks will cover while one of 
their burners is installed: Apart from the uncondi- 
tional guarantee, free service at any time for a period 
of one year; after that a charge is made for separate 
service calls or the customer may pay a flat rate of $25 a 
year for the care of his heating equipment. Many of the 
customers, according to Mr. Cobin adopt the latter 
method of the flat rate. 

“When the oil-burner is being sold,’ Mr. Cobin said. 
“is the important time to have a complete understanding 
about all charges. Too many distributors are not suff- 
ciently careful about averaging their installation and 
service costs to know what constitutes a proper price on 
a new job. 

“When we start putting in a burner and tank we esti- 
mate all the costs on materials, time and labor as care- 
fully as possible before beginning in order that we can 
give an approximate estimate to the customer. In that 
estimate we are always certain to include everything in 
the way of expense. Incidental charges that aren’t fig- 
ured in the original estimate inevitably rob the distributor 
of his net profit.” 


REMARKABLE example of the esteem which 
Cobin & Cocks enjoy among their present users of 
oil-burners was demonstrated recently. Mr. Cocks was 
planning to attend the annual convention of the company 
whose burner they were handling, and before leaving 
for Chicago, sent out a letter to 200 of their customers 
asking for an expression of opinion of their burner and 
the service they had received. The company at that time 
enjoyed the distinction of having won the plaque offered 
by this manufacturer to their leading distributor in the 
United States. 
Of the 200 letters sent out, Mr. Cobin received 185 
replies. The letters were so interesting and so full of 


the owner’s enthusiasm both for the advantages of oil 
heat and the excellence of the service they had been 
given, that Mr. Cobin had them bound in a special folder 
to show prospects. One of the letters, only, in the group, 
expressed a dissatisfied point of view. The customer 
thought the burner made too much noise, the smoke had 
discolored part of his chimney and he had been forced to 
go to the trouble of building a special housing around 
the unit. 

Although the burner had been in use more than a 
year, Mr. Cobin immediately wrote the customer and 
offered to remove the entire equipment and put his boiler 
back in its original shape. He added that he could not 
afford to have one dissatisfied customer and that if there 
was anything else that the customer would rather have 
done it would be fixed free of charge. Eventually, Mr. 
Cocks, who had complete charge of all the servicing, 
installation and engineering end of the business paid a 
visit to the customer and settled the matter to his satis- 
faction. Today, the same customer is one of the most 
enthusiastic endorsers of both the burner and the house 
of Cobin & Cocks. 

The matter of salesmen, a problem in any specialty 
selling organization, is I believe, responsible for much 
of the splendid business done by the company. Salesmen 
work on both the straight commission and the salary 
plus commission basis depending largely on their amount 
of experience in selling oil-burners. 

HE older salesmen, according to Mr. Cobin, work on 
a purely commission basis as they know exactly how 
much they can make and have little difficulty in reach- 
ing their own quotas. Younger men, however, and 
men lacking experience in the merchandising of oil 
heating equipment receive a salary of $35 a week and 
five per cent commission. If they doa business of $2,000 
a month or more they receive an additional bonus. 
All salesmen, incidentally, have automobiles and av- 














The sales force of Cobin & Cocks gather periodically at headquarters for a discussion on means toward more busi- 


ness. 


Mr. Cobin is on the left and Mr. Cocks is the second gentleman (seated) from the right 
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“When the oil burner is 
sold is the important time 
to have a complete under- 
standing about the 
charges. Too many dis- 
tributors are not suffi- 
ciently careful about aver- 
aging their installation 
and service costs to know 
what constitutes a proper 
price on a new job.” 


erage between thirty and forty thousand miles a year in 
canvassing. 
The service and installation ends of the business are 


just as well organized. One of the strict rules of the 
business is that service calls should be attended to imme- 
diately and the fast service rendered by the company 
has become a by-word among oil-burner owners of Nas- 
sau County. Naturally, this means a high type of or- 
ganization. Between twelve and thirty installation men, 
depending on the season, are employed by Cobin & Cocks 
during the year, according to Mr. Cocks, and they are 
required to handle jobs with complete skill as far as the 
grounds and the house are concerned. 


UCH apparently little things as taking care of the lawn 

and grounds of some of the estates with which the 
company has done business often means the difference be- 
tween a burner sold and a sale lost. When the home- 
owner realizes that it will be necessary to make a large 
excavation either in his front lawn (in which Long Island 
takes great pride) or in the carefully laid-out grounds 
about the house, he is often inclined to put off the impor- 
tant business of buying an oil-burner. But when he is 
shown a series of before-and-after photographs which 
have been taken on the scene of previous installations of 
the company, he is liable to change his mind. 

Expert service men, according to Mr. Cobin cost in the 
vicinity of $60 to $75 a week depending on the amount 
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A part of the mventory 
of this firm of oil heating 
equipment dealers. Ex- 
cavation for storage tanks, 
mstallation and handling 
are elements of stock in- 
vestment and cost which 
must be carefully figured. 


of overtime they put in. And many of the men, he added, 
spend 24 hours a day on the job. They have developed 
a sense of loyalty to the organization of which they are 
a part that is reflected in the work they do. In all the 
years that Cobin & Cocks have been installing oil-burners, 
Mr. Cobin said, they have never yet had to remove a 
single insta!lation and have only lost money on three 
of them. The latter were installations sold to speculative 
builders who lost money in the. venture. 

The important thing to keep in mind, as Mr. Cobin 
pointed out from his long background of merchandising 
experience, is that the purchase of an oil-burner is not 
a matter lightly entered into by the customer. They are 
making a definite investment on which they anticipate 
a great many years use and satisfaction. It stands to 
reason, then, that the stability and reputation of the 
distributor is an important element in the purchase. 
They are buying, as a matter of fact, not only the product 
of the manufacturer but the resources and reputation of 
the dealer. 

The experience of this firm is ene more demonstra- 
tion of the long swing character of a specialty business. 
Such an operation to be satisfactory and profitable to 
the customer, the distributor and the manufacturer must 
be built over a period of years; it cannot be a here today 
and gone tomorrow proposition. It is this character of 
stability which the customer looks for in the dealer and 
which is so important for the dealer to establish. 
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builders and real estate firms who are opening new proj- 
ects by advertising the new tract and by putting on a 
demonstration on the day of opening. It has become 
customary for such companies to purchase from $200 to 
$500 worth of electrical appliances. Such a tie into elec- 
trical home equipment is evidence of the great progress 
in selling the electrical idea made in these communities. 

Salesmen are paid on a salary basis, plus a commis- 
sion on sales—and a contest is always under way. It has 
been found more satisfactory to express the quota in such 
a contest, not in dollars, nor in kilowatt-hours, but in 
specific appliances to be sold. Thus one particular con- 
test will call for the sale of a given appliance—one 
washer and ironer, for instance—to qualify and the basic 
quota must include so many washers, so many ironers, 
and so many of other appliances, if they are included. 
Beyond this, a point system gives a basis for comparing 
results. 

Regular morning sales meetings are held at which all 
salesmen are required to gather together for ten minutes. 
This insures every day starting out right. The misun- 
derstanding or the difficulty which developed in the 
course of one day’s work is thus never carried over to 
the next. The salesman’s job is a one-man struggle, with 
all the world ranged 
on the other side— 
and this morning 
opportunity of realiz- 
ing that he is not 
alone and of renew- 
ing enthusiasms by 
contact with others 
who are achieving 
success is a_ Safe- 
guard against the 
later  discourage- 
ments of the day. On 
Thursday evenings, 
lengthier salesmen’s 
meetings are held at 
which problems are 
discussed and experi- 
ences exchanged. 

On the first Mon- 
day of each month, 
breakfast is held: for 
all employees, at 
which sales plans for 
the month are an- 
nounced and_sales- 
men’s contests inaugurated. All employees of the 
company are invited to these meetings, for all employees 
are encouraged to join in the selling of appliances. A 
standard offer of pay for all prospects brought in by 
an employee who are later sold through the company 
brings in the interest of many employees who would 
not care to carry out the complete sale. In some cam- 
paigns the same commission is offered to other em- 
ployees as to salesmen. The service department has 
shown itself particularly good at earning this additional 
income. One service man has a record of from $50 to 
$70 per month which comes to him in addition to his 
regular salary check. 

The washing machine salesman has the opportunity of 
tying in with the “specials” which are featured each 
month. The company’s policy is to headline one large, 
one small appliance each month, sometimes more. The 
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“The main office of the Central Arizona Light and Power Company is 
always brightly illuminated.” 


same appliance is never featured twice in the same year, 
however. These “campaigns” are of varying length, best 
results being achieved by short intensive efforts, lasting 
a few days only. 

The Central Arizona Light and Power Company has 
become famous, for instance, for its sale of electric 
cookers, with which it has made a national record for 
three years running. The first year when this company, 
serving a community of about 37,000, ordered 500 
cookers for a week’s campaign, they were warned of 
failure. But before the first three days were over, they 
found that they had to order 700 more. The next year 
more than 1000 were sold. With 4000 already owned in 
this territory, the company nevertheless this year set a 
quota of 1500 for a four day campaign and was able to 
more than sell out their stock. 


HEY started with a cooker-cooked dinner for em- 

ployees and co-operating dealers and with window 
displays and advertising directed to the public. Ten 
thousand broadsides, banners on thirty trucks, “Tell 
Your Friends” tickets on cookers and demonstrations in 
the store paved the way for store sales and for incidental 
field selling. One of the most effective sales methods 
which was employed ‘during last year’s campaign was 
calling by telephone. 
Three girls were 
employed for four 
days, simply to call 
the housewife and 
remind her of the 
sale. “I thought you 
might be interested 
to know of the sale 
and that the cook- 
ers are going fast. 
They are all ex- 
pected to be gone by 
tomorrow night,” 
brought excellent re- 
sponse. The girls 
were able to make 
about 375 calls a 
day, or 4500 calls in 
all, out of which 140 
cookers were sold 
outright. Many of 
those telephoned un- 
doubtedly came in 
personally as a result 
of the call to ex- 
amine the equipment. The general reaction to the tele- 
phone call was one of appreciation. 

The present set-up of the company has brought the 
field salesman into the fold and made him an integral 
part of the good-will program, as well as a medium 
for the retail distribution of washing machines. By his 
close contact with the company policies on the one hand 
and with the customers of his particular district on the 
other, he is enabled to approach his job with a better un- 
derstanding and with a higher opinion of his own work. 
As a result, a higher type of salesman is attracted to the 
position. 

It is this building-up of personal pride in his work on 
the part of the company representative that has been re- 
sponsible for such low turnover in salesmen. And com- 
pany goodwill is not the only result—it means the 
difference frequently between a sale lost and a sale gained. 
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HE washing process, step by step. A time table for one load of clothes. 
Just as “basic” or ‘standard’ recipes have been evolved as guides in cooking 
and just as other formulae have been standardized, so is clothes washing simpl 


i € £ pil- 

fied by the schedule given in the pages following. This washing formula has 

been approved by laundering experts and represents the best 

of laundering with the electric washer. The washer is in operatic 
entire washing period. 

















9:01 


FILLING Tus 


As the first step in this simplified process, 
attach cord to outlet. /t is surprising how 
many service calls result from neglect of 
this apparently obvious operation, Fill tub 
to water line (about 10 to 12 gal.) with 
lukewarm water of 100-120 deg. I. Never 
put dry clothes into water above these tem- 
peratures as hot water sets many stains. 
Start the machine while filling with water. 





9:02 


SoAP 


Pour dissolved soap into tub while the washer is in 

action. Amount of soap should be regulated to hard- 

ness of water. Some softener may be required. 

Enough soap should be used to give a good suds, but 
not too much suds. Stop the machine. 


9:04 


PUTTING IN Dry CLOTHES 


Dry clothes should be opened and put into tub 

piece by ptece. Do not overload the machine. 

About 6 lb. of dry clothes is average for one 

load. Start washer and let run from 15 to 20 

min., depending upon amount of soil in clothes. 
Slop washer, 
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9:21 


WRINGING 


In the wringer-type washer the clothes 
can be laid aside after being put through 
wringer and another batch of clothes 
washed in the same water, adding hot 
water and soap. A fresh supply of water 
is, of course, desirable, but conditions 


often do not permit this luxury. 














9:25 


DRAIN 
AND REFILL 


Draining of the tub 
for first rinse may be 
started at the same 
time extractor is put 
into operation. If the 
washer is equipped 
with electric pump, the 
time for the washing 
process will be short- 
ened by about 7 min. 
An ejector, for use 
with washers not fitted 
with an electric pump 
is a few minutes slower 
in draining. 
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9:21 


EXTRACTING 
Do not lift heavy pieces, such as sheets, 
clear of water, but put end of sheet into 
extractor and pull out of tub. In extractor 
types of washer, it ts possible to get better 
balance in extracting by arranging clothes 
in wads around the edge of spinner basket, 
working toward the center. Snap switch 

and whirl 5 min, 














Sales of Eureka Vacuum Cleaners in 
the Metropolitan New York area reached 
the amazing total of $827,236.06 
during the last three months of 1929— 
yet this was only normal business for 
Eurekas, as is clearly indicated by Janu- 
ary sales in the same area, which totaled 
$248,389.06. 


Consistently, year after year, New 
York—the most intensively worked 
vacuum cleaner market in the world— 
has shown a preference for Eurekas, to 
such an extent that every sixth user of 
electricity in this section uses a Eureka. 
It is estimated that Eurekas now in use 
in the Metropolitan New York area are 
producing in excess of $1,230,000 a year 
in revenue for the power companies. 


These things are evidence of the 
quality and value that have contributed 


| Eureka Sales 


.in Metropolitan 
New York 


During last quarter-1929 


so largelyto Eureka leadership. And they 
indicate the power of the advertising 
and merchandising program with which 
Eureka supports its dealers. 


Month by month—the country over 
—sales have reflected steadily growing 
public preference, especially since the 
introduction of the great Eureka Special 
and Eureka Junior, which have opened 
up a vast market in two new price classes. 


The complete Eureka line today repre- 
sents the widest range of usefulness and 
the greatest values in Eureka history — 
and an excellent opportunity for central 
stations and other dealers to increase 
their vacuum cleaner sales during 1930. 


Interested dealers should write or wire 
the factory for an immediate interview 
with our local district manager. 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario. Branches: 8 Fisher St., London W. C. 1, England; 299a-301 Castlereagh Street, Sydney, Australia 


i RUREKA 





VACUUM CLEANER 
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5 
Eureka Junior $16.50 Eureka Standard Eureka Special 





Electric (Heater) Hair-Drying $56.50 $39.50 
Attachment Attachments Attachments 
$3.00 $8.00 $6.00 


These Three Great Eurekas Are Setting a New Sales Pace EVERYWHERE 
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Gainaday 


enters an added market 





ERE’S a progressive new step 

in Gainaday merchandis- 
ing that permits dealers to 
offer the unique advantages 
of Gainaday Electric Washers 
to the big popular market. The 
new Model A-30, listing at 
$105, possesses all the well- 

















Viodel B U-30 — The finest value ever offered 
in a complete electric washer and troner. Com- 
bination includes new Gainaday Model A-30 
Electric Washer and convenient, high quality 
Troner Attachment. List price $150.00. 


Gainaday is the only washer without moving 
parts in tub. Patented baffle-action forces water 
through clothes without rubbing or wear. Cannot 
tangle clothes — requires no balancing of load — 
washes equally well with tub filled or partly 
filled. 


NEW MODEL embodying 
all exclusive Gainaday features 


sells for #1 (52° 


known Gainaday features, yet 
is well within the means of any 
housewife. 

For the past five years, the 
Gainaday has sold — and sold 
wide'y—regardless of the nu- 
merous lower-priced machines 
on the market. It has estab- 
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lished an outstanding reputa- 
lion among housewives for 
ase of operation, thorough- 
ness, and gentleness to clothes. 
And Gainaday dealers have 
learned from repeated experi- 
ence that the simplicity and 
ruggedness of this machine 
make Gainaday margins all nel 
profit. Costly servicing, reverts 
and re-conditioning are prac- 
tically eliminated! 

With the introduction of the 


new Model A-30, and its com- 
panion Model BU-30 (with 
lroner Attachment), the Gain- 
aday line becomes complete. 
Every washer market is now 
open to the Gainaday dealer, 
and sales opportunities are 
enormous. 

Write for full information on 
the Gainaday Dealer Plan, and 
on the three Gainaday models 
selling at $105, $129.50 and 
$150, respectively. 


GAINADAY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


3008 LIBERTY AVENUE 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








VODEL A-30 
Copper tub, nickel-plaled. Fuil 8 
sheet capacity — no moving parts 
in tub. Exclusive Gainaday fea- 
‘ure—Center drain — Simple, 
silent gear construction. Timken 
bearings — Silent ‘“‘velvet”  fric- 
lion clulech — “Thermos” type 
cabinet — Pressed steel chassis, 
spol-welded. No vibration — 
Stamped steel wringer frame and 
wringer gear case. Balloon type 
rolls — One-Shot oiling system — 
Aluminum and Blue finish — 
Designed to eliminate servicing. 
Will last a lifetime — List price 
$105.00. 


Viodel L — The electric washer 
that has brought Gainaday an 
outstanding reputation for supe- 
rior washing ability and lifetime, 
trouble-free service —List price 


$129.50. 




















9:31 


First RINSE 


Transfer clothes from spinner or ex- 
tractor (or, in case of wringer-washer, 
from clothes basket or table) to 
washer, while the tub is filling with 
rinse water. This rinse should be as 
hot as possible for linens and cottons; 
same temperature as wash water for 
silks and woolens. Start washer and let 
clothes rinse mechanically for 5 min. 
Stop washer. 








9:46 


SECOND RINSE 


Clothes are again put through wringer 
or ito extractor im preparation for 
second rinse and again transferred to 
tub while tub is fillng with rinse 
water. Lukewarm water for this 
rinse, or, if hot water supply is lim- 
ited, water of faucet temperature. 
Blueing may be added, if desirable. 
Start washer for another 5° min. 
mechanical rinse. Stop washer. Place 
clothes in extractor or wring for final 
drying. Drain water from tub 
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DISCONNECT Illustrations by 


‘ N. LAZARNICK 
It will be noted that the washer is in use during 
the entire washing operation—for washing, 
extracting or wringing and rinsing. If two or 
three loads of clothes are washed, time will be 
considerably shortened. In the time table for 
this washing process, the washer is working 
42 min. and the housewife 17. 
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Managing Men—(Continued from page 54) 


up of younger men. Young men are naturally erratic— 
they come and go. On straight commission their youth 
dictates that their earnings, until they mature and become 
steady, will be irregular. Hence, discouragement comes 
quickly and with it, dissatisfaction. 

The successful manager can check much of this if he 
is of the right type. 

What I refer to in selling we call “the hardening 
process.” The green salesman is soft—he has never yet 
had to fight, to suffer, to sacrifice. He is enthusiastic, 
then depressed. Before he can ever become a real sales- 
man he must be hardened—the superficial things must be 
stripped off and he made to appreciate that life is a fight 
to the finish. If he has “guts,” he will not quit at the 
first obstacle, but pull his belt up a little tighter and go 
to it a bit harder. Sometimes it takes plain talk to arouse 
a man’s fighting nature so that he will stick his jaw out 
and resume the battle, but until that has been done, that 
new man is not hardened, and will not make a successful 
salesman. 

Only a strong man will use these methods, but it takes 
strong men to make a strong sales force out of green 
youngsters. 


E RECENTLY had a chap join our organization 

—a very likeable young married man from an 
excellent family, and experienced in selling, a hard 
worker, self-reliant, aggressive and keen. He made a 
fairly good sales record for two months, but not enough 
money to make the game worth the candle to him, so he 
gave us notice he was going to quit. I was expecting it 
because his manager was rather new, and had not yet 
been hardened in managing. When he told me that the 
lad was going to quit, I asked him what he said to him 
in reply. He said, “I told him I was surprised to hear 
him say he was going to quit after all I had done for 
him, and that I didn’t think it was right.” So I gave 
him a little talk on hardening men and suggested he talk 
to Harry somewhat as follows: 

“So you are going to quit, eh? After eight weeks 
spent learning this business and just getting to the point 
where things should begin to come your way? Well, it’s 
all right with me, only I want to say this. You have in- 


vested a considerable amount of time learning this busi- 
ness and it seems too bad to throw it away and then go 
out and do the same thing somewhere else. Because 
the trouble with you is, not that the opportunity isn’t 
here, but that you haven’t been half working. Now 
you're going out, a failure, leaving behind you eight 
weeks of unsuccessful effort that makes it impossible for 
me to recommend you, leaves the sting of failure in your 
mind, and financially, leaves you in the same circum- 
stances as when you started. If you want to quit, all 
right, but what I suggest you do, if you are going to quit, 
is to quit a success instead ofa failure. Go out and do 
one real week’s work. Put in your best efforts for six full 
days, make the record that your training and experience 
will enable you to make, then go out with a pocketfull of 
money that will enable you to take two weeks off. You 
will have time enough to pick yourself the kind of a job 
you will want to stick to, and with a record that will 
enable me to shake you by the hand, our company recom- 
mend you, and you to have your own respect and the 
respect of all the men with whom you've been associated.” 

Naturally the lad did just that, and he is with us today, 
one of our best men, and still growing. That is what I 
call the hardening process, and the salesmanager who 
doesn’t or can’t do that will never succeed in the best 
way—nor will he be able to do full justice to the man 
he attempts to handle and develop. 

After all, the reason that most young men who fail 
in selling, do so, is because they do not put in enough 
actual time meeting prospects, and on top of that, have 
not been forced or taught to draw on their subconscious 
powers, but are allowed to use only their surface ability. 
That’s part of the hardening process—to make them do 
these two things. 

This sales managing is most interesting work. It has 
many compensations, both financial and otherwise, as 
well as its heartaches. Its fascination comes from taking 
green material, every one a different problem, that must 
be analyzed separately and treated individually, and 
fashioning this material into an efficient machine that re- 
sponds to your touch like the violin to the bow because 
a sales organization is directly responsive to its man- 
ager—in ideals, enthusiasm, persistence, and efficiency. 





Selling the City —(Continued from page 51) 


These are never rubber stamped with the firm’s name 
however, as Mr. Ayres feels that this cheapens the effect. 
He believes that it pays to send them out to a printer 
to have the manufacturer’s type matched as nearly as 
possible in order to give the impression that the booklets 
were made especially for this store. Both manufacturer 
and retail merchant thus receive a greater return in inter- 
est on the part of the recipient. 

The mailing list started locally, but has gradually been 
expanding. The many contacts of the contracting busi- 
ness as well as the casual shoppers and clients from the 
automobile trade all suggest additions to the mailing list. 
Once a sale has been made in a new district, whatever 
part of town it may be in, this becomes the nucleus for 
an expanding business in that section developed from 
this one customer. 

A good example of the type of direct-by-mail contacts 
maintained is to be found in a Christmas letter which the 
firm issued about three weeks before the holidays. It 
was typical in its brevity, in its personal touch, in its 
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unusual phrasing and layout. The appeal was primarily 
to those in the neighborhood or those who passed the 
store on their way to work, but inasmuch as the store 
had become “our neighborhood dealer” to many even in 
far distant sections of the city, the appeal was wide- 
spread. The letter was sent to the entire mailing list. 
“Santa Claus is just around the corner,” it read. Then 
followed a list of electrical Christmas gifts as recom- 
mended by one of the women’s magazines and a further 
suggestion as to the gift possibilities of radio. The fact 
that any gift selected would be held until Christmas on a 
small down payment had a paragraph to itself. There 
followed a reminder that there was plenty of parking 
space and that the store was “right in the neighborhood.” 
The business has grown naturally in this way by serv- 
ing an ever widening clientele, by making the most of 
the immediate neighborhood, by adding those who passed 
by and reaching out along all avenues where normal 
contacts suggest reasons for trade. Today Walker’s is a 
neighborhood store for practically the entire city. 

















Competition Disposes — 


Approval by the govern- 


a ment of a new Rural 
ae Free Delivery mail box, 
Distributi brought to everybody 
sstrébutson from manufacturer to 
No. 2 


retail dealer visions of 
some extra volume at an 
extra large profit. Never mind the actual 
production cost. The wholesaler paia 
$2.25 per box, the retailer paid $3.00 each 
(a mark-up of 334% for the wholesaler) 
and the innocent consumer was expected to 
pay the retailer a 50% profit, or $4.50 per 
box—just 100% more than the wholesaler’s 
cost. 

But—manufacturer proposes—competition 
disposes. Mail order houses offered the mail 
box for $2.98 delivered at your door. At 
first there was panic and consternation—all 
along the line. Then they saw the light. 

Now many wholesalers are satisfied with 
a mark-up of 10%, the retailer is content 
with 20% and the mail box can be bought 
in hardware stores for $2.98. 

A 100% mark-up for distribution cost 
brought down to one of 30%, and to all con- 
cerned a warning that chain and mail order 
competition will drive out the waste in our 
distribution system wherever it finds it. The 
independent distributor and retailer must 
provide at least as great, if possible, even 
greater economy and efficiency than chains 
or mail order houses, or, inevitably, he must 


perish. 
































What Price Good Fixture Design? 


N INSPECTION of the Style Show of lighting 

equipment recently held in Washington leaves us 

with the impression that the trend for 1930 in lighting 
equipment is toward the Pure Atrocious. 

In discussing with some manufacturers the marked 
tendency toward garish and complicated designs, espe- 
cially in the low and moderate-priced fixtures, they 
explained that such creations were offered because people 
demand them. It is difficult to comprehend how people 
demand such unlovely objects. Not by the longest stretch 
of imagination can one conceive women entering a fix- 
ture shop to demand a ceiling light, decorated with a 
multitude of curlicues and finished in shrieking orange- 
brown and gold, fitted perhaps with shades in shell 
design. People usually make their selections from 
merchandise displayed and if fixtures of simple design, 
unobtrusive and in good taste were offered, people would 
buy them. One suspects that people will not buy the 
needlessly overdecorated lighting equipment shown. 
What manufacturers mean when they say people de- 


mand this type of fixture is that competing manufac- 
turers make them. 
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In self-defense, then, one manufac- 


As the 





turer copies or adapts the designs shown by another 
and soon they are all making much the same line. © 
Mistakes in design being as freely patterned after as 
successes. 

One would naturally assume that production cost on 
simple, dignified fixtures would be at least as low as 
those for over-ornate designs with not a square inch 
free of decoration. 

While a general view of the Show was discouraging to 
one concerned with the decorative or artistic side of light- 
ing equipment, visits to many of the individual booths 
amply repaid the visit to the Show. There were some 
exquisite designs, especially in the Early American and 
Colonial, and even among many of the comparatively 
low-priced pieces in these lines, the effects were very 
pleasing. Many manufacturers are doing a splendid work 
in creating fixtures of authentic design, copies of museum 
pieces and of pieces that time and opinion have elevated 
to the Classic. 

Shaded light was prominently featured and the light- 
ing people who have so consistently campaigned for 
shaded light must be greatly gratified at this response. 

As is to be expected, there were many failures to 
handle the modernistic agreeably, but on the other hand, 
there were also some very. successful treatments of 
this style and at reasonable prices. 

Another thing to strike the fixture show visitor Was 
the preponderance of glass. Glass shades are becoming 
enormously popular, especially in the Colonial with 
candle shades of crystal, ruby and delicate rose. There 
were large glass globes for the three-candle ceiling fixture 
and for other ceiling pieces; candle shields and even 
entire fixtures made of glass. There is strong indication 
that glass will be widely used in the new fixtures. 

As evidenced by many of the exhibits, the lowly bath- 
room light has come into its own and is now, like other 
household fixtures, in very attractive colors, including 
a “platinum” finished pottery, which gives the appear- 
ance of metal. Chromium, too, seems popular, as 
naturally, it would be for bathroom use, because of its 
non-tarnishing quality. 

Close-to-the-ceiling fixtures, for which lighting spe- 
cialists have been begging these many vears back, were 
seen in gratifying numbers. In the present era of low 
ceilings it is imperative to keep the ceiling fixture from 
making itself too conspicuous in a room. The only 
solution for these low ceiling rooms is the close-to-the- 
ceiling fixture unless we agree to the omission of the 
ceiling light entirely, which heresy, Heaven forbid! 





No Pessimism in Business 


McGRAW-HILL 
from Kansas City: 

“As I have traveled through the country—Savannah, 
New Orleans, Dallas, up to the Pacific Coast, Helena, 
Minneapolis, Denver, Kansas City, etc., I have been ask- 


statistician sends in this one 
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K ditors 





ing men, ‘How’s business?’ In not one single instance 
have I received a pessimistic reply. The composite reply 
has been: ‘Good—slow but darn sight better than I 
expected last November, and I fully expect it to improve 
materially as the spring months unfold.’ There is no 
doubt but that business men in general in every section of 
the country are optimistic. I have heard little or nothing 
about the stock market crash. If it affected business, 
men are saying mighty little about it. 

“T have heard very little adverse criticism of the 
Administration or of the Farm Board. Every factory 
I’ve visited is apparently working full time, and I have 
only heard one or two complaints of unemployment.” 





A New Service 


S a wholly new electric service bringing comfort and 
convenience to the owners of parked cars and in- 
creased revenue to power companies and parking station 
proprietors on its way? According to R. H. Anders, 
power engineer, American Gas & Electric Company, 
Cohocton, Ohio, several automobile warming posts at 
that utility office have been operated with entire success. 
The device adopted for this purpose is a standard 
strip heater 14 inches long, 14 inches wide, and + inch 


See lt 


thick. It is rated at 220 volts, 300 watts, and when used 
on 110 volts will consume only 75 watts. In case 300 
watts are desired, the heater need only be connected to 
a 220-volt supply. It is mounted on the engine block 
by bolting a piece of strap iron to each end of the strip, 
and attaching the other ends to the engine head bolts. 
Any other convenient means may be used. The strip is 
connected to a plug mounted on the cross rod between 
the headlights, the wires being carried in flexible BX 
conduit. It is a very simple matter when parking the 
car at a post or putting in the garage for the night to 
simply plug in, and a quick start is assured when de- 
sired. 

The operating cost is very reasonable. Assuming the 
75 watt heater to be plugged in ten hours a night, every 
night in the month at an &c. rate, the bill will amount 
to only $1.84 per month. Two winter seasons’ ex- 
perience with the most obstinate cars to which the heaters 
were applied demonstrated that the engines would start 
without hesitation in sub-zero weather. 

These heaters have been offered to and enthusiastically 
received by the public, fifty having been distributed the 
first week that they were placed in the appliance display 
at the Cohocton office. The strip retails at $2, and will 
cost not more than $3 to install, the cost completely in- 
stalled being not more than $5. 





“No, it’s not ready yet, Laura. 
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Remember, the toaster knows.” 
—Courtesy the New Yorker 
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How Are You Fixed 


For Lamps? 
ASK THEM TO BUY A HOME 
CONVENIENCE CARTON OF 





1-EOO watt, inside frost, 
$50 * bas 
2-40 

Price $1.35. 
Terns 5c on first light bill 
5M per month on balance. 











ther Carians say ke grade ap af aay six following 


H ere’s A nN 


Ipea 


Successful selling stunts 
from here and there that 
bring in new business 








A Lamp Reminder for the Telephone 


SIMPLE manner of reminding cen- 

tral station employees and salesmen 
and the electrical dealer of the necessity for promoting 
lamp sales at every available oppoitunity is provided in 
the small card, shown in the photograph above. 

It is designed to fit over the mouthpiece of the tele- 
phone and the slogan, “How Are You Fixed for 
Lamps?” is kept continually befere the one about to use 
the phone. According to Robert R. Frey, Commercial 
Manager of the 


sale of cookers to their memberships. These certificates 
were furnished women’s clubs, church organizations and 
by which club treasuries could be enriched through the 
certificate enabled the member to make her purchase at 
$1 under the regular selling price. The company thus in 
effect paid the organization a $1 commission for the 
sale. It was found that this idea required an initial sales 
effort to reach the organizations and hence would only 
be successful if undertaken sufficiently in advance of 
the date of the sale to permit of action at a regular club 
meeting. 


Unusual Contract Clauses that 
Protect the Dealer 


O PROTECT itself against time 
payment purchasers who take advan- 
tage of the dealer’s 





Houghton County 
Electric Light Com- 
pany, Houghton. 
Mich., his company has 
used the idea with un- 
usual success in the 
sale of lamps. 

Most important, the 
prices of the lamps by 


tt Nene FoR 
& $1.00 ¢ 
; Chis Certifieate, wAen ised, entitles 1 
Q .-Eversor Buactarc: Cooxke af S100 dys than the ve 
any office of the Southern California Edisom Company. 


sm ehhh decease Soe aia 
SSA ES ees 
eS 3 


Rowwig Copeabgtiaa sa: 


financial interest in 
their appliances to de- 
mand _ unreasonable 
service, who refuse to 
pay for proper service 
charges during the life 
of the sales contract or 
who permit their pay- 














lots and cartons are 
plainly printed on the 





ments to lapse, Kirk 
and Allen Company, a 








card so that the person 
using the telephone may have no hesitation in quoting 
prices at the moment of calling. 


Enlisting Club Support 


NE of the features which helped to 
put over the annual electric cooker 
campaign of the Southern California Edison Company, 
with headquarters in Los Angeles, was a certificate plan 
lodges, who sold them to their membership for $1. The 
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hardware concern in 
Jamestown, N. D., in- 
serted, with eminently satisfactory results, the following 
clauses in its mortgage agreement: 

“T agree that any payment or payments herein that 
becomes past due shall draw interest from such date or 
dates at the rate of eight per cent per annum until paid, 
and such interest shall become part of the purchase price 
herein. 

“T agree that any repair or service to said property 
rendered by you, your successors or assigns, more than 
twelve months after the date hereof, and before all of 
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said payments, with interests, shall have been made, 
shall be charged on this contract as part of the purchase 
price of said property, and shall draw interest from date 
of such charge or charges at the rate of eight per cent 
per annum until paid.” : 


Billboard Establishes New Location 


HEN the Ogden Electric Com- 

pany of Ogden, Utah, moved to 
its present location on the main business street, it 
felt that it was desirable that it should fix its new 
location in the minds of the public. For this purpose 
L. A. Herdte decided that a high-class billboard located 
on one of the main arteries into the city would produce 
best results. The board cost $600 a year, but it served 
to fix the name of his shop in the minds of all who 
passed, associating it with quality merchandise and wir- 
ing, and identifying it by its location. It is of course 
difficult to check up on results from any such generalized 
advertising, but Mr. Herdte feels that the board more 
than paid for itself by easing over the period of transi- 
tion consequent upon moving. 


Neon Lighting For Florist Window 


HE warmth engendered by the in- 

candescent lamps used to light the 
windows made difficult the refrigeration necessary to 
preserve the flowers. The Rassaia florist shop of 
Seattle, Washington, was therefore facing the dilemma 
of either increasing their refrigeration installation or 
decreasing the amount of light used, when their problem 
was solved by the Electrical Products Corporation of 
that city by the installation of Neon tubes. 

The new installation utilized a bank of three blue and 
three red tubes which brought out the color effects of 
the flowers in surprising beauty. For this reason, as well 
as because of the much greater coolness of the installa- 
tion, the Rassaia brothers have installed similar light- 
ing in their other show windows which are not 
refrigerated and also in the interior display rooms of 
their shop..’ Because of the relatively low current con- 
sumption and because this type of lighting is equally 
effective by day and by night, the installation is allowed 
to burn continuously. 


This useful screw driver is presented to 

the housewife when she pays her first visit 

to the Reading, Pa., Good Housekeeping 

Shop. The souvenir has given the sales- 

man a natural approach to the cold 
canvass. 
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Neon lights in this florist’s window brought out color 
effects without engendering heat. 


Making “Cold Turkey” Friends 


N INTERESTING and _ unusual 

approach to the “cold turkey” can- 

vass is employed by the Good Housekeeping Shop, Read- 

ing, Pa. When the washing machine or radio salesman 

calls on the housewife he presents her with a printed 

card inviting her to stop at the shop and receive a useful 
small home appliance. 

On the back of the card is printed the entire list of 
appliances handled by 
the company. The 
salesman makes no di- 
rect selling effort at 
the time of his first 
call as it has been 
found that the cus- 
tomer invariably stops 
at the store to pick up 
the souvenir. She is 
presented with either 
a small screw-driver 
with the name of the 
shop printed on the 
handle or with a 
kitchen scoop. Mr. 
Schmick, manager of 
the store, said that the 
appliances cost about 
eight cents a_ piece. 
When the customer calls at the store, it is a 
relatively simple matter, Mr. Schmick said, to 
interest in any one of the smaller appliances in 
stock later leading up to the sale of a washer, 
ironer or radio. Most important, it is usual to 
get the customer’s name and address, which is 
found invaluable in compiling mailing lists. 
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New Miercuanpess 


A Review of the New Appliances that have recently 


























Frigidaire Hydrator 


Unusual interest is everywhere dis- 
played in the new Frigidaire “Hydra- 
tor,” a moist air compartment for restor- 
ing and preserving the vital moisture of 
certain vegetables and foods in the 
household electric refrigerator. . 

This new Hydrator is a_ porcelain 
enameled compartment with tightly- 
fitting top and scientifically designed 
ventilating holes. It is intended for 
use in the household Frigidaire, provid- 
ing a place where vegetables may be 
kept crisp and fresh for long periods 
of time. By its use, the manufacturer 
points out, the household refrigerator 
now offers a moist cold for vegetable 
storage as well as the dry cold so 
necessary for the proper preservation of 
perishable foods. Vegetables which have 
lost their moisture can be placed in the 
Hydrator and restored to crisp freshness 
in a very short time, it is declared. This 
new receptacle is also suggested for 
the storing of sandwiches which can be 
prepared in the morning for serving at 
an afternoon or evening party. The 
Hydrator is standard equipment on all 
household models of Frigidaire now 
being sold and is also available to 
former users in the same manner as the 
cold control last year.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, March, 1930. 


T est-O-Lite Testing Tool 


“Carry one in your pocket always” is 
the suggestion of the L. S. Brach Manu- 
facturing Corporation, 127-129 Sussex 
Avenue, Newark, N. J., in referring to 
its ‘“‘Test-O-Lite” trouble finder. 

The new device is no bigger than a 
fountain pen. It is designed to quickly 
locate trouble in electric circuits—for 
testing circuits from 100 to 550 volts, 
a.c. or d.c. 

In the modern home this new tester 
will be found very useful. A few moments 
of instruction in its use to the woman 
of the house and she will no longer 
depend on the electrician or man of the 
house to tell her what is wrong with 
the cleaner, floor lamp or other elec- 
trical devices, the manufacturer points 
out. The intended retail price of the 
“Test-O-Lite” is $1.50.—EHlectrical Mer- 
chandising, March, 1930. 
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Eveready Penlight 


In size, weight and handsome appear- 
ance a replica of an expensive fountain 
pen, the new “Penlight” flashlight of 
the National Carbon Company, Inc., 
30 East 42nd Street, New York City, 
is creating much interest in the field. 

Made in green, ivory and nickel, the 
new light cannot be distinguished from 
the ordinary fountain pen and is carried 
in the same way, by means of a vest- 
pocket snap. Refill batteries for the 
light embody all the features incor- 
porated into Eveready batteries for 
larger lights. Refills costs only 15c. 
and the whole light, complete with bat- 
tery retails for less than a dollar.— 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1930. 

















_ White Cross 
Violet Ray Generator 


The National Stamping & Electric 
Works, 3212 West Lake Street, Chicago, 
is bringing out a new No. 52 “White 
Cross” violet ray generator. This new 
generator has black hard rubber han- 
dle, encasing improved coils and adjust- 
ments, with green Karolite adjustment 
knob. Three electrodes are provided— 
surface, comb and external throat. The 
intended retail price, including elec- 
trodes, is $12.50.—EHlectrical Merchan- 
dising, March, 1930. 





























Swan 30 Washer 


An agitator-type washer, the “Swan” 
Model 30, is being brought out by the 
Swanson Washing Machine Manufactur- 
ing Company, 7406 South Ashland Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. 

The washer has aluminum tub, with 
a capacity, it is declared, of 60 lb. dry 
clothes per hour. The tub is ng 4 oom 
tected by heavy rust proof steel jacket, 
to give strength and durability and at 
the same time, attractive appearance. 
The motor is of Westinghouse manufac- 
ture, 3 hp. Mechanical parts are self- 
lubricating. The machine is equipped 
with full cushion wringer rolls. It is 
intended to retail for about $100.—Hlec- 
trical Merchandising, March, 1930. 





Handy Ozonator 


From a small, unobtrusive device that 
can be placed on table or cabinet, comes 
a supply of invigorating, mountain air, 
dispelli cooking odors and clearing 
the air just as the air is cleared by a 
thunderstorm because of the ozone 
created by lightning. A similar effect is 
created by the “Handy” Ozonator of 
the Interstate Electric Company, 4339 
Duncan Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., The 
Ozonator oxidizes the noxious gases of 
vitiated or polluted air and renders 
them harmless and odorless. 

This new device does not draw upon 
the outside air; it makes its own pure 
air within the room. Its intended retail 
price is $18 east of the Rockies; $20, 
eee Merchandising, March, 
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Water Chiller on New 
Copeland Refrigerators 


One of the features of electric refrig- 
eration in the home that housewives and 
home economists have been clamoring 
for is that of providing chilled water for 
family consumption. That this feature 
is now available in its new 1930 model 
refrigerators is announced by Copeland 
Products, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

The Water Chiller consists of a nar- 
row two-gallon metal tank, concealed 
behind the center partition between the 
doors of the cabinet. Water or other 
eee ly are poured into the Chiller 
through a swivel intake at the top of 
the tank, and the chilled liquid is re- 
moved by means of a button-type faucet 
which swings out from the lower part 
of the tank. Both of the swinging units 
are so designed that they will not be 
damaged, but will swing back into place, 
if left projecting from the refrigerator. 

The Chiller, Copeland engineers state, 
will lower the temperature of liquid 20 
deg. in three hours. If it is kept con- 
stantly filled with normally cool water, 
a chilled supply will be available at all 
times. The entire unit is easily remov- 
able for cleaning. It is standard equip- 
ment on all de luxe Copeland refrigera- 
tors and optional on other. two-door 
models. 

Other features of the new 1930 Cope- 
land line are the Coldial (providing 
seven freezing speeds) for faster freez- 
ing, a locked mechanism chamber for 
added safety and operating efficiency, 
electric illumination, all-porcelain-on- 
Armco Iron cabinets, bar-type shelves, 
Cold Hold (housing the ice cube com- 
partment) and increased quietness. 

The Coldial is standard on all models. 
It is equipped with automatic shut-off 
which prevents the box temperature 
from dropping as low as 32 deg. and 
thus freezing foods. 

Another feature of the new Copeland 
refrigerator is the locked machine com- 
partment. This compartment, housing 
the compressor unit, is fitted with lock 
and key. 

A feature that dealers will welcome 
is the assembly of unit and box com- 
plete, at the factory. The new refrig- 
erators are now shipped with cable and 
plug, ready to run.— Electrical Mer- 
chandising, March, 1930. 
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Improved Electrochef 
Range 


A new model of “Electrochef” range, 
incorporating a number of changes, has 
been announced by BElectromaster, Inc., 
1803 East Atwater Street, Detroit, Mich. 
These changes, largely of structural 
character, resulted from recommenda- 
tions of power companies, electrical 
testing laboratories and underwriters’ 
laboratories. 

In this new model, operation is simpli- 
fied by a combination of oven switch 
and regulator, which has been conveni- 
ently located on the dash of the cook- 
ing table. Other refinements include 
the total elimination of over trim screws 
and bolts, further enhacing the appear- 
ance of the range. The outer shell is 
drawn trom a single piece of rust- 
resisting iron. The new grid has four 
rings which, without obstructing the 
heat flow, prevents articles falling into 
the reflector. It is constructed of stain- 
less steel. Another feature of the range 
is the simplicity and low cost of all 
service parts. 

The ‘Electrochef” may be had with 
either right- or left-hand oven.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, March, 1930. 

















W estinghouse Opalax 
Glass for Street Lighting 


For street lighting, the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., is announcing a 
recently developed glass, known as 
“Opalax,” which will supersede both the 
light and the dense alabaster glass in 
Westinghouse street lighting units.— 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1930. 





C & E All-Rubber 
Safety Plug 


An all-rubber attachment plug is being 
marketed by the Ericson Manufactur- 
ing Company, Box 2060, Station HE, 
Cleveland, Ohio. In this plug, the blades 
are held firmly and permanently in 
alignment in the hard rubber insert. 
Connections are on the inside of the 
plug, fully protected. The cord grip 
feature, it is pointed out, keeps any 
pull on the cord from disturbing the 
connections, thus eliminating any pos- 
sibility of shorts. 

The intended retail price of this plug 
* ——— Merchandising, March, 


























4 
New Hoover Cleaner 


An announcement of great interest is 
made by the Hoover Company, North 
Canton, Ohio. This company is bringing 
out a new household-size cleaner, No. 
725. The new machine, besides incor- 
porating a number of distinctive con- 
venience features recently perfected, is 
25 per cent more efficient than model 
700, which it supplants, the announce- 
ment reads. 

Positive agitation is retained in the 
new model but in increased application. 
Outstanding features include a new type 
Norca-weave cloth bag that opens at 
the top as well as at the bottom to 
permit simplified removal of dirt. It is 
optional with the purchaser to have the 
new cloth bag or the recently developed 
“Hygienisac” which is made of pulp-felt. 
The cleaner is equipped with an auto- 
matic friction-stop handle control which 
allows the handle to be placed in position 
without special adjustment and which 
keeps the handle in that position. The 
beater bars are made of non-rusting, 
polished Nitra-alloy steel. 

The new machine sells in the United 
States at $79.50 retail, with dusting 
tools also priced at the old retail price 
of $12.50. The manufacture of the old 
model 700 has been discontinued.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, March, 1930. 





American Beauty 


Washer 


Announcement is made by the Getz 
Power Washer Company, Morton, IIl., 
of a new No. 20 “American Beauty” 
washer. 

This new machine has two-coat por- 
celain tub inside and out, with polished 
aluminum splash ring and spun alumi- 
num lid which can be used for sorting 
table or starching tray. It is equipped 
with balloon roll wringer. It is claimed 
by the manufacturer that the Duplex 
agitator with tapered center post in 
combination with patented concave baf- 
fles produces a new turbulent water 
action that is easy on the clothes. The 
intended retail price of this new washer 
is $99.50.—  Blectrical Merchandising, 
March, 1930. 
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Hoosick Wiring 
Accessories 


Several new wiring devices have re- 
cently been added to the line of the 
Hoosick Falls Radio and _ Electrical 
Parts Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. Among these new 
numbers are a bakelite duplex recep- 
tacle, a rubber cap, extension cap and 
table tap. 

The table tap, No. 740, is molded in 
one piece and may be had in a choice 
of pleasing colors, mottled or plain. 

In the duplex receptacle, the faces are 
concaved sunk panels with pebbled sur- 
face. The device is polarized, having 
both the long and short slots, as well 
as the contacts properly marked. These 
contacts are double, forming a contact 
with both sides of the blades at the 
same time. 

The rubber attachment plug cap, No. 
752, is finished in black and mottled 
colors. The plate is an inverted fibre 
cup to which the blades are securely 
riveted. Blades are nickel plated and 
fitted with staked undercut binding head 
screws. The shell or body is soft 
molded rubber in an internal groove of 
which the fiber cup is firmly held.—EHlec- 
trical Merchandising, March, 1930. 





Star-Rite Health Lamp 


In the new and improved ‘Star-Rite’’ 
health lamp, No. 1200, of the Fitzgerald 
Manufacturing Company, Torrington, 
Conn., the “A” sunshine carbons are 
fitted into a refractory cup around which 
the infra-red generator is arranged. 

The lamp has large polished aluminum 
reflector, with shield to catch carbon 
particles or soot. Attached to the re- 
flector is the metal box which houses 
the mechanism. The lid of the box is 
hinged to provide quick adjustments or 
carbon replacements. The lamp is of 
the single-arc type. Its maximum height 
is 59 in., minimum height, 39 in. The 
stand is collapsible and adjustable and 
is provided with casters. ‘The finish is 
blue. The lamp is made for operation 
from any wall outlet and is rated at 
10 amp., 115 voltage, 1,150 watts, a.c. 
or d.c. The intended retail price is 
ee Merchandising, March, 
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Capehart Amperion 
Phonograph and Radio 


At its Second Annual National Sales 
Convention the Capehart Corporation, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., announced its new 
line of Capehart Amperion automatic 
phonograph and phonograph-radio com- 
bination. 

This new Amperion is offered in a 
wide range of models. The record 
changing mechanism has a capacity of 
18 records, playing them on both sides, 
continuously and automatically, but will 
operate with as few as ten records in 
the magazine. A feature of the Am- 
perion is the simplicity of this record 
changing mechanism. 

The combination instruments incorpo- 
rate the new record changing chassis 
and the latest developments in screen- 
grid radio. These combinations are 
available for both home and commercial 
use. Commercial models are furnished 
with or without coin control. 

The Capehart Orchestrope line made 
by this Company is continued in its 
entirety and with no change in price. 
List prices on the Amperion line have 
not yet been released but they will be 
lower than those in the Orchestrope line. 
—Electrical Merchandising, March, 1930. 

















* * 


Standard Humidifier 


To provide the proper amount of mois- 
ture in living quarters,—a moisture con- 
tent of at least 50 per cent at 68 deg. 
F., is the function of the air conditioner 
or humidifier made by the Standard 
oo Laboratories, Pawtucket, 


The humidfier is made of non-corro- 
sive metal and is finished in verde green. 
The motor is made for quiet operation, 
from an a.c. or d.c. circuit, 110 volts. 
This device will atomize 10,000 grains 
of water per hour. The reservoir holds 
a six-hour water supply. Dimensions of 
the humidifier are 94 in. high and 13 
in. in diameter. Its weight is 12 lb. 
and the intended retail price is $59.50.— 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1930. 


* * * 


Schwarze Vibraluxe 
Vibrator 


Both circular and patter vibration are 
provided by the ‘Vibraluxe” vibrator 
of the Schwarze Electric Company, 
Adrian, Mich. The mechanism of this 
vibrator is a heavy-duty electro-magnet, 
intended for use on a.c., 110-volt circuits 
only. Having no motor, the vibrator 
requires no lubrication and has no com- 
mutator or contacts. An adjusting screw 
regulates the force of vibration. Three 
applicators are furnished, a black button 
applicator for general use on body and 
with outside clothing, a rubber cup 
applicator for use on face or body and 
a rubber brush applicator, for use on 
scalp. The “Vibraluxe” is made with 
vluminum housing and wood handle. 
{t is 73 in. long overall and may be had 
in finish of orchid pink, blue or green. 
Its intended retail price is $3.75.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, March, 1930. 











New Kenmore Clocks 


Three new models in the new 1930 
line of ‘Kenmore’ Synchronous-type 
electric clocks of the Kodel Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, are the “Margaret,” No. 317, the 
“Kenalarm,” No. 815 and the ‘Betsy,’ 
No. 318. 

Of outstanding interest is the new 
electric alarm clock, the ‘‘Kenalarm.”’ The 
alarm is easily set to ring at any de- 
sired time during the twenty-four hour 
period and will continue to ring until 
shut off. The cut-off switch is con- 
veniently located on the front of the 
case. The case is of bakelite in dark 
walnut finish. Intended retail price, 
$14.50. 

The “Margaret” is a desk or table 
model in bakelite case, enhanced by 
raised, pebbled panels. It has 34-in. 
silver-finished dial, with convex glass. 
Furnished in dark walnut finish only. 
Intended retail price, $8.75. 

In wall models, the ‘Betsy,’ 8 in. in 
diameter, is new. It has 54-in. dial, 
silver finished. The case is offered in 
standard finishes of Duco enamel in 
pastel green, light blue, gray or ivory. 
Intended retail price, $10.75.—Electrical 
Merchandising, March, 1930. 





Burgess SnapLite 
Flashlight 


The Burgess Battery Company, Harris 
Trust Building, Chicago, is announcing 
a new “SnapLite” flashlight, brilliant 
in color and modernistic in design. 

Both colors and design make the new 
flashlight of special interest to women. 
Five new designs are available in the 
No. 2 light and two new designs in the 
No. 4 light, each in different color com- 
bination. . 

New and attractive counter displays 
have also been designed to hold the 
“SnapLite.” The dealer package of No. 
2 is 20 or two displays of 10, one for 
the window and one for the counter. 
Each display consists of two each of the 
five new designs. The No. 4 dealer 
package consists of one display of ten 
or five each of the two new designs.— 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1930. 
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New Lightolier Fixtures 


Among the new numbers in lighting 
equipment recently offered by the Light- 
olier Company, 569 Broadway, New 
York City, are the wall lantern and 
bathroom unit pictured. 

The lantern is specially recommended 
for use in enclosed porches, sun parlors, 
or for outdoor. use. It has fretted 
metal bottom cap and may be had in 
finish of natural bronze or Pompeian 
green. The glassware is_ especially 
attractive, lighted or unlighted. The 
intended retail price of the lantern is 
about $7.50, the ceiling unit, about $5. 

Something new in bathroom lighting 
are the new brackets offered by Light- 
olier. The brackets have _ elongated 
shades of satin finish or etched glass. 
No. 6834 (illustrated) is finished in 
chromium. No. 6833, with shade of 
similar design, with plain center panel, 
has white enamel finish. The intended 
retail prices of the two numbers are 
$5 and $7.50, respectively.—Electrical 
Merchandising, March, 1930. 





The Pentode Tube 


The CeCo Manufacturing Company, 
Providence, R. I., has just announced 
the availability of an a.c. Pentode or 
5-element tube. The new tube is a sort 
of double screen-grid, having a screen 
around the plate, as is the case with 
the screen-grid tube of the present, as 
well as another screen between the con- 
trol grid and the cathode. The inser- 
tion of the second grid permits a greatly 
increased amplification—three or four 
times as great as the screen-grid, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. 

Its characteristics are said to be as 
follows: Heater, 1.75 amps. at 2.5 volts; 
plate impedance 250,000 ohms; mutual 
conductance 2,300 micromhos; amplifica- 
tion factor 575; max. 
plate voltage 450; rec- 
ommended plate volt- 
age 250 at which it 
will draw 4. mils; 
screen-grid current 13 
mils at 135 volts; and 
space charge grid cur- 
rent 5 mils at plus 10 
volts. 

This tube, which 
CeCo has designated as 
No. 225, has been de- 
signed and is being ap- 
plied as a radio fre- 
quency amplifier. The 





intended retail price 
will be $8.00. — Elec- 
trical Merchandising, 


March, 1930. 
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Thermador Electric 
Heater 


Because of its decorative features the 
new “Thermador” heater of the Hoff- 
man Specialty Company, Waterbury, 
Conn., is more than a purely utilitarian 
heating device. It is in the form of a 
table and can be used as an occasional 
table for magazines or books, as a 
bedside table or for any of the numer- 
ous uses to which a small, decorative 
table can be put. 

One of the principal features of the 
“Thermador” heater is the fact that 
warmed air is delivered in the horizon- 
tal plane by the motor-driven fan which 
constantly removes the colder air di- 
rectly from the floor level. As a result, 
the major portion of the warmed air is 
retained in the living or effective zone. 
Another feature is the switch which will 
throw into operation the fan only, pro- 
viding for circulation of the cooler air 
from the floor level during the summer 
months. 

The heater is made in ratings of 
1250 at 110 volts and 2500 and 400 
watts at 220 volts. The height of T-121 
is 11 in., T-252, 133 in., and T-402, 21 
in. The finish is dark crinkled neutral 
brown and the intended retail prices 
for the three models are, respectively, 
$40, $50 and $75.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, March, 1930. 





Star-Rite Exerciser 


The Fitzgerald Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Torrington, Conn., is marketing a 
new model of exerciser, No. 1103, retail- 
ing for $29.50. 

This new machine has walnut-finished 
case of metal and wood 83 in. x 8# in. x 
6% in., with beveled lift cover and base. 
A rubber-surfaced bottom prevents 
creeping. The motor is series wound, 
universal type, a.c. or d.c., % hp., all 
parts enclosed. Stroke, 137 in. The 
switch, of toggle type, is located on 
front of case. The equipment consists 
of a massage belt, 10-ft. cord and 2- 
piece plug and anchorage strap.—HElec- 
trical Merchandising, March, 1930. 




















lvin Lighting Equipment 


Something entirely unique in lighting 
equipment is the new type of fixture 
introduced by the Ivin Lighting Fixture 
Company, 159 Leonard Street, New 
York City. 

The unique feature of the new unit 
is the arrangement of the bulbs, which 
though presenting a novel appearance, 
are but standard General Electric tub- 
ular T-10 Mazda B lamps, inexpensive, 
procurable anywhere and easily replaced 
when necessary. 

Made of all brass, the fixtures may 
be had in three stock finishes—pewter 
and copper, pewter and brass and stucco 
and steel. Any other finish may be 
had on order. They may be had with 
or without the frosted, stenciled glass 
panels, which are removable. 

Prices of the fixtures in this new 
line are said to be very moderate. 
Among these new fixtures are five-light 
and single light ceiling units, single and 
double wall brackets and a _ portable 
table or mantel light.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, March, 1930. 

















W estinghouse Three- 
Position Control Switch 


Intended for use with a magnetic 
starter controlled by an automatic mas- 
ter switch such as a thermostat, pres- 
sure switch or float switch is a new 
three-position, single-pole, double-throw 
control switch, brought out by the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The center position is the ‘“‘off’’ posi- 
tion; the motor runs when the switch is 
in the “hand” position; and, when the 
switch is in the ‘“automatic’’ position, 
the motor is started and stopped by the 
automatic master switch. 

The base and the cover of the switch 
are made of a hot-molded insulating 
compound, and the contacts are oper- 
ated by a lug on a molded push rod. 
The switch is designed for mounting in 
any #3-in. conduit knockout and a lock 
nut is furnished for holding the button 
in place. — Electrical Merchandising, 
March, 1930. 
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C-H Overload Switch 
for Small Motors 


To provide protection against motor 
burnouts due to overloads and to pre- 
vent blown fuses and other electrical 
troubles caused by overloads, Cutler- 
Hammer,: Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., has 
brought out a new, free tripping thermal 
overload switch for fractional horse- 
power motors. 

The switch has a time limit type of 
thermal overload which is furnished in 
numerous ratings up to and including 
§-hp., 110 volts and 220 volts, a.c. and 
3-hp., 115 volts, d.c. When an over- 
load trips the switch, it is re-set by 
simply pressing the start button; this 
also re-starts the motor. If the over- 
load condition persists, the motor will 
not start, so that positive protection 
for the motor, it is claimed, is assured 
at all times. 

This new switch is intended for use 
with industrial and domestic appliances 
and tools.—Electrical Merchandising, 
March, 1930. 
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* * 


Walser Automatic 
Coin Timer 


For use on radios, pianos, music boxes, 
exercising machines, washing machines 
and any electrically-operated device re- 
quiring not more than 6 amp. on 110 
volts, the Walser Automatic Timer Com- 
pany, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, is offering its new 615-C coin 
timer. 

This coin-operated device may be had 
for coins of any denomination and for 
any time period from five to sixty min- 
utes. It is supplied to manufacturers 
without housing, being usually built 
into the appliance or placed in a special 
housing supplied by the manufacturer 
for his own requirements. 

The circuit breaker employed is a 
standard toggle switch. Circuit will not 
close until a coin of the proper denom- 
ination has been placed in the slot and 
a knob or handle turned the required 
distance. The time control is put into 
motion when the knob is released and 
permitted to turn back automatically to 
neutral, where it is locked and not re- 
leased until another coin is inserted.— 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1930. 
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Sunbeam Health Cabinet 


In the new “Sunbeam” Health Cabinet 
of the Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, 
5600 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago, are 
enclosed both a sun lamp and an 
exerciser. 

The lamp is the new “Sunbeam Ultra- 
Violite,”” Model WS1, which, enclosed in 
the cabinet, is out of sight when not 
in use. In position in the cabinet it 
will irradiate the lower part of the body 
while the user is exercising or massag- 
ing. The lamp can also be taken out 
of the cabinet and placed on the broad 
shelf above the motor, for irradiating 
of the upper part of the body. 

The exerciser has bar adjustment for 
three different strokes. Two belts are 
supplied—one 4 in. wide and one 2 in. 
wide. No bolting or clamping of the 
exerciser is necessary. It is finished in 
brown and gold. 

When closed, the cabinet itself is an 
attractive piece of furniture. It is of 
walnut and occupies a space of 15 in. 
x 19 in. x 37 in. The intended retail 
price of cabinet, including exerciser, 
$137.50. Model WS1 lamp, $37.50.— 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1930. 


*k * * 


Handy Sun Health Lamp 


In the “Handy Sun” lamp of the Inter- 
state Electric Company, 4339 Duncan 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., the carbons are 
arranged to automatically cut off after 
12 to 15 minutes use, thus preventing 
over exposure, it is explained, in the 
event one falls asleep during treatment. 
Standard 8 MM, 12-in. carbons are 
employed. 

The floor model lamp is mounted on 
three smooth-rolling, rubber-tire casters 
and is not top heavy. It can be tele- 
scoped without taking apart and carried 
conveniently to any part of the house. 
A “Junior” or table model is also offered. 
_ The refiector of the floor model is 14 
in. in diameter, of sanded aluminum and 
is fully covered with fine meshed screen. 
Table model has 12-in. reflector. Trans- 
former, saving current consumption, is 
mounted in the base. The lamp is in- 
tended for operation from the ordinary 
convenience outlet. 

Intended retail price, 110 volt, 50 and 
60 cycles or d.c., $85; 20, 30 or 40 cycles, 
$95. The “Junior” or table model is 
listed at $49.50 in 50 and 60 cycle and 
d.c. types; $55 in 25 to 40 cycle.—EHlec- 
trical Merchandising, March, 1930. 


Project-O-Phone 
Talking Movie 


The need for practical, portable equip- 
ment for the presentation of talking 
movies has been answered by the Bell 
& Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., with the development of its 
“‘Project-O-Phone.” This device is par- 
ticularly suited to the requirements of 
business men in presenting their sales 
message audibly as well as visibly. 

The complete outfit consists of three 
small units, each in its own case. Any 
Filmo projector can be adapted for use 
in this equipment.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, March, 1930. 








Jenkins Radiovisor 
for Home Use 


The latest model of the ‘‘Radiovisor”’ 
made by the Jenkins Television Corp., 
Jersey City, N. J., is intended for home 
use, operating on 110 volts, a.c. for 
automatic synchronism by means of a 
synchronous motor. 

It operates in conjunction with a short 
wave receiver, and a resistance coupled 
amplifier which includes a 245 type 
power tube. The radiovisor consists of 
a large synchronous motor, vertically 
mounted, which drives the scanning 
drum and selector disks; a neon or tele- 
vision lamp of the single-plated type, 
and a magnifying lens and shadowbox 
for the control panel, all mounted in a 
walnut cabinet. 

The radiovisor is intended to receive 
the standard 48-line, 15-pictures-per- 
second signals. It has pin jacks to re- 
seive the usual speaker cord terminals.— 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1930. 





* * OX 


W estinghouse Adap-o- 
matic Water Heater 


Suitable for either full or semi-off- 
peak heating and for providing either 
continuous or intermittent service, is a 
new “Adapt-o-matic” water heater an- 
nounced by the Westinghouse Electric 
Sis Manufacturing Company, Mansfield, 


io. 
With both elements of the dual- 
element heater in multiple, maximum 
wattage is delivered. If one unit is 
connected with the line, half-wattage is 
obtained. Quarter-wattage results from 
series connections. When one heater is 
connected through a timing device to a 
semi-off-peak meter, advantage may be 
taken of the lower power rate available 
for this type of load. 

he Spencer thermostat and the Corox 
heating element give the heater auto- 
matic control, along with exceptional 
operating efficiency. 

he heater is furnished with either 
galvanized or copper tanks of 30 or 52 
gallon capacities. A thickness of 4 in. 
of Balsam wool on the 52-gal. heater 
and 3 in. on the 30-gal. heater encloses 
the tank. — Electrical Merchandising, 
March, 1930. 
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New Gainaday Washers 


Two new models of Gainaday washer 
are announced by the Gainaday Elec- 
tric Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. These 
new models are known as A-30 and 
BU-30, respectively. They are identical 
in type and design, with the exception 
that BU-30 is equipped with an ironer 
attachment that can be used interchange- 
ably with the wringer. 

The new washers are very similar in 
design to the present Model L, which 
retails at $129.50, and which is finished 
in white enamel, with blue and black 
trim. Model L will be continued, mak- 
ing a rounded-out line of three washers 
retailing, respectively, at $105, $150 and 
$129.50 for Models A-30, BU-30 (with 
ironer) and L. 

In the new machines the Gainaday 
washing principle is employed—dispens- 
ing with all moving parts inside the tub 
and providing cleansing water action 
by three sets of baffles on the inside of 
the tub and the motion of the tub 
itself as it swings quickly back and 
forth. The cabinet ring, wringer frame, 
wringer drainboard and waterboard of 
the new washers are made of pressed 
steel, cadmium plated. The finish of the 
new machines is aluminum with blue 
oe Merchandising, March 

















Double Action 


Automatic Toaster 


One of the features of the new auto- 
matic toaster of the “Double Action” 
Electric Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
is that it keeps the toast hot until 
wanted. This is accomplished by an all- 
enclosed body, so that the heat cannot 
escape. The toaster is so designed that 
the heat is retained inside the body, 
keeping the toast hot for a long time. 

The toaster may be had in chromium 
or nickel finish. The unit-type coiled 
element is made from high grade nickel- 
chror \ resistance wire. The detachable 
cord rayon covered. The intended 
retai ice of the toaster is $12.95 in 
chro1....m finish and $12.45 in nickel.— 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1930. 
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Royal Health Builder 


The P. A. Geier Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, manufacturer of “Royal” clean- 
ers, vibrators, dryers and other small- 
motor appliances, is bringing out a new 
popular-priced vibratory exerciser, the 
“Royal Health Builder.” 

In designing this new health machine, 
it is the purpose of the designing engi- 
neers, upon advice of physicians, to 
create a machine that will itself pro- 
tect the user against his own ignorance 
and carelessness and prevent possible 
injury to delicate tissues. This is ac- 
complished in the ‘‘Royal’’ exerciser, the 
manufacturer states, by exactly balanc- 
ing the application of power with the 
amount of vibratory stimulation recom- 
mended by the physical adviser. 

The machine is encased in highly 
polished cast aluminum and is fully 
guaranteed by the manufacturer. It is 
light and easy to handle and is provided 
with a clamp for conveniently attaching 
to furniture or door jamb. Its speed 
is regulated by a patented speed con- 
trol. The massage vibration is trans- 
mitted by a webbing band of special 
design which permits a wide variety of 
applications. Intended retail price, 

29.50. — Electrical Merchandising, 
March, 1930. 





* * * 


Picture Lighting Unit 


Easy and positive adjustment of the 
picture light unit of the Reflector & 
Illuminating Company, Chicago, IIl., is 
obtained by means of tubular Ls yrs ina 
arms, a tubular yoke hanger and thum 
set screws. The reflector used on this 
unit is 734 in. long and 1% in. high, over 
all. The lamp is the new T6%, 25-watt, 
intermediate screw base, Mazda lamp. 
The unit is furnished complete with 
10-ft. silk-covered cord, in color, with 
detachable plug. Assembly of the unit 
may be made quickly with an ordinary 
screw driver, no other tools being 
required. — Electrical Merchandising, 
March, 1930. 

* 6* 


Arrow Receptacles 


A new line of removable ring porce- 
lain receptacles, Nos. 7718, 7720, 7721 
and 7722, has been brought out by the 
Arrow Electric Division of the Arrow- 
Hart & Hegeman Electric Company, 
Hartford, Conn. No. 7718 has screw 
terminals, 7720 concealed terminals, 
7721 has No. 14 wire leads and 7722, 
No. 16 wire leads.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, March, 1930. 


*x* * * 


Emerson Northwind 
Fans in Color 


Because color is demanded in the 
kitchen and in other rooms of the house 
and in line with the colorful household 
appliances now being offered on the 
market, the Emerson Electric Manufac- 
turing Company, St. Louis, Mo., is offer- 
ing its Type 55 8-in., non-oscillating fan 
in a choice of five different finishes— 
with blades of ivory-white and motor, 
base and guard in red, blue, green or 
yellow and in ivory-white overall. The 
intended retail price is $6.50—Hlectrical 
Merchandising, March, 1930. 


























Sunbeam Ultra-V iolite 
Health Lamp 


An automatic timing device, incor- 
porated into the Model R “Sunbeam 
Ultra-Violite’ sun lamp of the Chicago 
Flexible Shaft Company, 5600 West 
Roosevelt Road, Chicago, regulates 
length of exposure from 5 to 35 minutes, 
extinguishing carbons at 
the end of the predeter- 
mined period. It is pro- 
vided with a double pole 
safety switch which auto- 
matically turns off the cur- 
rent when the door is open- 
ed and turns it on again 
when the door is closed. 

The lamp is made in floor 
and table types, in modern- 
istic design. The floor lamp 
has a_ single automatic 
mechanism for easy and ; 
quiet raising or lowering of 
the lamp. The base is fit- 
ted with roller casters so 
that it can be easily rolled 
from one room to another. 
The lamp or cabinet con- 
taining carbons can _ be 
tilted to desired angle. The 
lamp is designed for use } 
on alternating or direct 3 
current. Either screen or 
Corex D glass door may be 
had. Intended retail prices 
$77.50 and $87. Floor lamp illustrated 
Model W, $45. Table model, $37.50— 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1930. 


* * * 


Globe Safe-T Plug 


A trouble-proof safety plug that elim- 
inates short circuits is being offered by 
the Globe Metal Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Advantages of this new plug, as 
pointed out by the manufacturer, are: 
That its flat construction eliminates the 
annoying hunting for receptable open- 
ings; that the opening in the center of 
the plug affords an easy grip and obvi- 
ates the temptation to pull on the wires 
instead of the plug; that pulling on the 
wires when they are attached to the 
plug will do no harm because of the 
saw-tooth construction of the contact 
points; that the plug is fool-proof and 
entirely eliminates short circuits and 
burned out fuses usually caused by an 
attachment plug. Approved by Under- 
writers. 

Intended retail price of the Safe-T 
plug, 15c.— Hlectrical Merchandising, 
March, 1930. 
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COMFORTABLE MEALS with GRAYBAR FANS 





Dealer Helps 


from the manufacturer 


WESTINGHOUSE LAMP 
SIGN AND 
DEMONSTRATOR 


Lamp sign, consisting of 
ordinary transparent mir- 
ror; which shows a picture 
and sales message at every 
flash of @ lamp placed in 
back of it. The display 
stand is of modernistic 
design in black, silver and 
orange. One side contains 
test socket and on sloping- 
front are sockets for dis- 
play of five Masda lamps. 


COMPLETE LINE 





New GRAYBAR DISPLAY PLAN 


So that its line of sales helps may be 
simplified for company and dealer 
alike, the Graybar Electric Company, 
New York City, has designed a group 
of display pieces on which the message 
or lettering can be changed at will by 
the use of gummed letters. The win- 
dow strip is made usable for all deal- 
ers because the line of lettering under 
“Graybar” can be any one of the 
Graybar appliances or “Electrical Ap- 
pliances,” “Complete Line,” or “Qual- 


ity Products.” Price cards and “Special” cards are distributed in blank so that any 
type of card, carrying any desired price or message may be made up by means of 
the gummed letters. Individual cards on the different appliances show these appli- 
ances in general application as, for instance, the small washer card shows a clothes 
line of children’s garments and the ironer card, a closet of freshly-ironed linens. 
All display material will now be offered in blue and orange so that the colors them- 
selves will be characteristic of Graybar. Crepe paper in the selected shades is offered 
for use in window trims. 
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WHIRLDRY CAMPAIGN 


In a large, attractive booklet the 
1930 sales plan for the small Whiri- 
dry Washer is graphically outlined. 
The plan of the campaign ts tied 
to the story of a noted opera singer, 
who, clad in emigrant Italian style, 
went into a courtyard of an upper 
westside apartment house in New 
York and sang a few arias from a 
famous opera. This he did on a bet 
that he could earn ten dollars an 
hour by street singing. But his 
total receipts were 27c., although 
he could get over two thousand 
dollars a night at the Metropolitan. 
The analogy drawn is that mer- 
chandise, to appeal to the public, 
like any other presentation, must 
be staged. “Props” in the way of 
letter heads, display material, etc., 
are discussed in the plan book. 
Above is campaign broadside. 


-GraybaR 


WHIRLDRY CLOTHES WASHER 


WASHES-RINSES-DRIES 
BABY THINGS««EVERYDAY WASH 
SETS ON TABLE OR SINK 


Electrical Merchandising, March, 1930 
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W. W. Freeman 
Leaves S.E.D. 


C. L. Edgar Acting President 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—At the 
meeting of the Board of Directors 
of The Society for Electrical De- 
velopment, held in New York re- 
cently, W. Winans Freeman ended 
his tenure of office as president. 
Mr. Freeman’s change of business 
connection, becoming Chairman of 
the Board of Intercontinents Power 
Company, places his direct business 
interests entirely outside the United 
States, which fact he considered 
rendered him ineligible for the re- 
nomination proffered him. 

Charles L. Edgar, president of 
Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany of Bostun, and Chairman of 
the Society’s Executive Committee, 
was elected Acting President and 
assumed office, to serve until Mr. 
Freeman’s successor as President 
can be selected. 

The presidents of the national 
associations and chairman of the 
League Council were elected Vice- 
Presidents in the following order 
—L. E. Mayer, R. Bourke Cor- 
coran, C. L. Collens, G. E. Cul- 
linan, and M. S. Sloan. 

The several advisory committees 
submitted reports of the Society’s 
activities in 1929 and plans for 
1930. Their budget recommenda- 
tions as revised by the Finance 
Committee were approved in the 
same amount as 1929; namely. 
$235,000. Authority was also given 
to raise a special fund of $15,000 
for augmented effort in promoting 
adequate wiring through the Red 
Seal Plan. 


Edward N. Hurley 
Elected Export 
Association Head 














Manufacturers’ Group Selects Him 
at Directors’ Meeting 





New York, N. Y.—Edward N. 
Hurley of Chicago, wartime chair- 
man of the United States Shipping 
Board, and president of the Hurley 
Machine Company, was elected 
president of the American Manu- 
facturers’ Export Association re- 
cently at a meeting of the board 
of directors held in the Bankers 
Club. Mr. Hurley succeeds Thomas 
J. Watson, vresident of the Inter- 


national B iness Machines Cor- 
poration, » presided at the 
meeting. 





J. E. Davidson 
“Most Distinguished 


Citizen” 





Omaha Post American Legion 
Award Citation 





Omauna, NEB.—James E. David- 
son, President of the Nebraska 
Power Company, was named 
Omaha’s “most distinguished citi- 
zen” for 1929, 

Mr. Davidson was awarded the 
fourth annual citation of com- 
munity service given by the Omaha 
Post of the American Legion be- 
fore a large crowd that filled the 
Council Chamber of the City Hall. 

The Mayor, Richard L. Metcalfe, 
paid a high tribute to the high 
standards of citizenship displayed 
by Mr. Davidson’s civic record. 

Mr. Davidson, since coming to 
Omaha thirteen years ago, has 
taken an active interest in com- 
munity and civic affairs and has 
won for himself and his Company 
friends throughout the City. 


Capehart Heads Are 
Re-elected 








Officers and Directors Renamed 
in Annual Stockholders 
Meeting 





Fort Wayne, Inp.—Officers of 
The Capehart Corporation who 
served the organization last year 
were re-elected at a meeting of the 
stockholders recently. 

C. M. Niezer, chairman of the 
board of directors, and H. E. Cape- 
hart, president and general man- 
ager, remain in those capacities as 
a result, as do J. W. Caswell, vice- 
president; E. E. Collison, vice- 
president; J. E. Broyles, secretary. 
and L. D. Thomas, treasurer. 

C. F. Baker has been appointed 
advertising manager and W. A. 
Bannon, sales promotion manager 
for The Capehart Corporation, ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
C. E. Ihrie, director of advertising 
and sales promotion. ' 





Robbins & Myers Appoint 
St. Louis Manager 

St. Louts, Mo—Paul H. Brown, 
has been appointed manager of the 
St. Louis district of Robbins & 
Myers Sales, Inc., succeeding C. R. 
McKinnon, who lost his life in an 

airplane crash at Kansas City. 
Mr. Brown was previously di- 
visional manager at Kansas City 

for the National Union Radio. 
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Starting Off Right, Anyway 





“From Stamping Sheets to Swin- 


dle-Sheets” might be the allitera- 
tive title of an account of Al 
Woerner’s rise (or fall) from the 
factory to the sales force of The 
F. W. Wakefield Brass Company of 
Vermilion, Ohio, manufacturers of 
“Red Spot” lighting specialties. Al 
told Tug Wilson, the Wakefield sales 
manager, that he “had too many 
brains to run a punch press” and 
so wanted a job on the road. To 
which Tug replied that anyone who 
wanted a iob on the road had no 
brains at all, but he’d stake him to 
a week’s advance expenses. So Al 
bought the Valentino coat and hat 
out of the expense advance, thereby 
proving that he at least knows what 
an expense account is for, and here 
he is. 





G. W. Dunham Opens Office 
As Consulting Engineer 


New York, N. Y.—George W. 
Dunham, until recently vice-presi- 
dent of the Whirldry Corporation, 
New Haven, Conn., has opened a 
consulting engineering office at 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Mr. Dunham, at one time presi- 
dent of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers and Chief Engineer of 
the Chalmers Motor Car Co., was 
for many years prominent in auto- 
motive work. For the past seven 
years he has been identified with 
the development and production of 
several electrical appliances. esne- 
cially for domestic use. including 
the Savage and Whirldry washers 
and ironing machines. 











G-E Refrigeration Department 
Holds Third Annual Sales Convention 


Fifty Regional Meetings 


to Follow 


CLEVELAND, O.—Sounding the 
keynote for the spring campaign, 
the third annual sales convention 
of the electric refrigeration depart- 
ment of the General Ficctric Com- 
pany was held in Cleve!and Febru- 
ary 19 and 20 and is being followed 
now by regional sales conventions 
in all sections of the country. 

The Cleveland convention, at- 
tended by 500 officials, research 
engineers, distributors, keymen and 
salesmen, was pronounced by T. K. 
Quinn, general manager, the most 
successful and most enthusiastic 
ever held by the electric refrigera- 
tion department. 

P. B. Zimmerman, general sales 
manager, discussed sales problems 
and predicted that 1930 would 
prove the best year in the history 
of General Electric refrigeration 
efforts. As a basis for his predic- 
tion he presented figures showing 
that January 1930 sales were fifty 
per cent greater than January 
1929 sales. 

“The fact that we started off this 
year with such an astounding in- 
crease, proves that the American 
people are electric refrigerator 
conscious, that the electric re- 
frigerator is no longer a luxury, 
but rather a necessity, and that 
business is good and will continue 


to improve,” Mr. Zimmerman 
said. “The housewife, and her 
husband, too, for that matter, 


realizes more than ever that food 
preservation through the medium 
of electric refrigeration is impor- 
tant from the viewpoint of the 
family’s health.” 

Following Mr. Zimmerman’s 
talk, another photophone was pre- 
sented, depicting advertising and 
sales promotion efforts. This was 
followed by an address by Walter 
J. Daily, sales promotion manager, 
in which he divided his subject 
of “Telling the World in 1930” 
into three general sections: national 
advertising and radio; newspaper 


advertising. posters and window 
displays; direct mail and_ sales 
promotion. 


“For 1930 we believe we have 
the most comprehensive program 
which we have ever undertaken,” 
Mr. Daily declared. “It is one 
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which involves a combined expendi- 
ture of more than $6,000,000—and 
one that we think is comparable 
in application to any in the in- 
dustry—perhaps any in any in- 
dustry.” 

Attending the convention as 
guests were 150 star salesmen of 
the electric refrigeration depart- 
ment. These men, known as the 
“cabinet members” of the Top- 
pers’ Club, which is composed of 
top-notch salesmen, were chosen 
from the 8,000 members of the 
sales organization to attend the 
Cleveland meeting. 

Each of the cabinet members has 
established a record in retail sales 
and they represented every section 
of the country. They were off- 
cially welcomed to the Cleveland 
convention by general sales man- 
ager Zimmerman who compli- 
mented them upon their excellent 
sales records. 

With the close of the Cleveland 
convention, delegations started 
back to their homes to rush final 
preparations for the fifty regional 
sales conventions which will be 
held in as many cities throughout 
the country. 

Three traveling “road shows,” 
carrying complete stage equipment, 
will put on these regional conven- 
tions in co-operation with the dis- 
tributors and dealers of various 
sections. Starting February 26 at 
Pittsburgh the regional conven- 
tions will continue through March 
28, closing at Milwaukee. Three 
troupes from Cleveland will cover 
every section. 

Those in the three troupes in- 
clude M. F. Mahoney, assistant to 
the general sales manager; A. C. 
Mayer, merchandising service man- 
ager; J. J. Donovan, apartment 
house division manager; and A. L. 
Scaife, L. P. Aurbach, A. A. 
Uhalt, F. M. Corliss, P. C. Wag- 
ner, D. W. Pratt, R. H. Ferguson, 
C. O. Hamlin, W. H. Crawford, 
A. E. Freshman, B. M. Walthall, 
H. T. Hulett, H. J. Francis, B. C. 
Ritter, H. A. Cheatham, F. T. 
Harvey, G. B. Ruck, G. A. Wort- 
man and G. S. Miller. 





N.E.M.A. Enlarged Health 
Lamp Section 

Manufacturers of all types of 
so-called health lamps will now be 
included in the Carbon Arc Lamp 
Section of the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association. This 
enlargement of scope of the Section 
was authorized at the meeting of 
the Board of Governors held on 
January 21. 

A committee has been appointed 
to consider the selection of a name 
for the Section which will be more 
suitable in view of the change of 
scope. 





Edison Lamp Works’ Publicity 
Becomes Sales Promotion 
Department 

E. E. Potter, general sales man- 
ager of the Edison Lamp Works 
of General Electric Company, in a 
sales bulletin recently issued to 
District Offices, announced that in 
future the company’s Department 
of Publicity will be known as the 
Sales Promotion Department. 
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Home Service Directors 
to Meet in Chicago 





Conference on March 6-8 





A National Conference for 
Home Service Directors will be 
held at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
March 6, 7 and 8, 1930, according 
to Isabell Davic, Secretary Wo- 
men’s Committee, N.E.L.A. 

A program has been arranged by 
the Home Service Sub-committee, 
Women’s Committee, N.E.L.A., of 
which Miss Ada Bessie Swann is 
chairman, to give Home Service 
workers for the first time an op- 
portunity to hear and participate in 
discussions of all problems affect- 
ing their work. 

Those who will take part in the 
program which will be open for 
general discussion are: Mr. Mar- 
tin J. Insull, president, Middle 
West Utilities Co., Chicago; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Stone Macdonald, na- 
tionally known economist; Miss 
Eloise Davison, Home Economics 
Advisor, National Electric Light 
Association; Mrs. Sarai Waugh, 
home lighting specialist, West- 
chester Lighting Co., Mt. Vernon, 
New York; Mr. E. W. Commery, 
Nela School of Lighting, Cleve- 
land; Mrs. Anna J. Peterson, 
Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Co., 
Chicago; members of the National 
Home Service Committee and 
many other Home Service People. 





Roy Page New 
General Manager 
Nebraska Power 


McKinnon and Smith Assistants 





OmauHa, NeEs.—Roy Page has 
been appointed general manager of 
the Nebraska Power Company. 
The position of general manager 
has been vacant since J. E. David- 
son was elected president of the 
company. 

Mr. Page became associated with 
the Nebraska Power Company in 
1917 as assistant to the vice- 
president. In 1918 he was ap- 
pointed assistant general manager. 

Mr. Page has taken an active 
interest in affairs of the industries 
in this section. He is now presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Section of 
the N.E.L.A. He was also chair- 
man of the Engineering Section 
of the Midwest Division. 

Three other promotions were 
also announced by Mr. Davidson. 
K. R. MacKinnon and Fay Smith 
were appointed assistant general 
managers. R. C. Geppert was pro- 
moted to assistant general super- 
intendent. 





Lionel Promotes Arthur Raphael 


Arthur Raphael, who has been 
connected with the Lionel Corpora- 
tion for over ten years, has received 
appointment as general sales man- 
ager and sales promotion manager 
cf the company. Mr. Raphael has 
enjoyed a wide reputation through- 
out the country during his long 
term of service with the Lionel 
Corporation. 








Electrical Men in 





August H. Jaeger, recently appointed 

first vice-president of the Leonard 

Refrigerator Company, subsidiary 
of the Kelvinator Corporation. 





Puget Sound Power 
Sells 1,822 Ranges 


Also 282 Water Heaters 








SEATTLE, WasH.—Figures given 
out by the Puget Sound Power & 
Light Company, Seattle, Wash., 
show that the electric range cam- 
paign, which closed early in Decem- 
ber, resulted in a sale of 1,822 
electric ranges to individuals, in 
addition to 278 apartment house 
sales, or 118.7 per cent of the com- 
pany’s quota, which was 1,534. In 
addition, 282 water heaters were 
sold. The sales exceeded the com- 
pany’s 1928 quota by 316. The plan 
followed in the 13-week campaign 
provided that, when the quotas were 
established for each district, the 
total be divided into thirteen parts, 
giving an average weekly quota of 
118. At the end of the twelfth 
week, sales of 1,502 had been made, 
on the quota of 1,534, leaving only 
32 for the final week, but the actual 


sales for that week amounted to 
320 units. 





Hart Oil Burner 
Corporation Elects 


1930 Sales Plans Announced 








PeortaA, Itt.—At a recent stock- 
holders’ meeting of the Hart Oil 
Burner Corporation, Peoria, Illinois, 
following directorate and officers 
were elected: L. A. Welch, pres. 
and director; Geo. L. Luthy, v. 
pres. and director; R. S. Bohn, v. 
pres. and director; L. V. Tefft, 
v. president and director; J. Paul 
Schnellbacher, director; F. G. 
Cowan, sec. and treasurer. 

In addition to his duties as presi- 
dent, Mr. Welch also assumes the 
general management of the com- 
pany. Mr. R. S. Bohn is president 
of Preferred Utilities Company of 
New York, and Mr. Luthy, vice- 
president of the Merchant’s and 
Illinois National Bank of Peoria. 

In December, 1929, a change in 
the corporate name of the company 
from Preferred Oil Burners, Inc., 
to Hart Oil Burner Corporation 
was announced. 








J. E. Davidson, president Nebraska 
Power Company and past president 
N.E.L.A., has been given American 
Legion citation as Omaha’s “most 
distinguished citizen.” 





P. D. Parker, new assistant general 
sales manager, Edison Lamp Works, 
has charge of miniature lamp sales. 





Roy Page, new general manager of 
the Nebraska Power Company, 2 
position that has been vacant since 


the election of J. E. Davidson to the 


presidency. 








Grigsby Sales Up 


That the country is inherently 
prosperous and willing to buy that 
which it considers necessary for 
entertainment and education is in- 
dicated in a statement made today 
by Mr. B. J. Grigsby, president of 
Grigsby-Grunow Company, makers 
of Majestic Radio, relative to lest 
month’s sales. 

“The company’s sales for the 
month of January, 1930, were 


$5,368,788.16,” he reports, “which 


compares with $5,255,975.29 for 


the corresponding month last year. 
Reports from our dealers indicste 
that their sales for the month were 
in excess of production.” 


Electrical Merchandising, March, 1°30 
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Tue Firmnc Line News 





the Month’s News 





R. J. Malcomson, has just been 

appointed assistant to the vice- 

president in charge of sales of the 

Public Service Company of North- 
ern Illinois. 





H. F. Barnes has been created 

assistant general sales manager and 

manager of the department of pub- 
licity, Edison Lamp Works. 





W. H. Thompson, leaves the Edison 

Lamp Works to become assistant 

sales manager of the R. C. A. Radi- 
otron Company. 





Yanochowski New Kellogg 
President 


Cuicaco, I1rt.—The Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Company, 
telephone and radio manufacturers 
of Chicago, announces the election 
of G. A. Yanochowski as president, 
succeeding W. L. Jacoby, who died 
recently. Mr. Yanochowski has 
been associated with the Kellogg 
Company for the past fifteen years, 
entering the service of the firm in 
1915 as an assistant to the head of 
the legal department. In 1925 he 
took complete charge of the Kellogg 
iegal department and served in that 
connection until his appointment as 
president. 





E. N. Hurley, Jr., president of the 

Hurley Machine Company, is the 

new president of the American 
Washing Machine Mfr’s Ass’n. 


Alabama Breaks Own 
Sales Record 


Sales Reach $1,365,000 in 1929 











BIRMINGHAM, ALA.— Merchan- 
dise sales of the Alabama Power 
Company amounted to $1,365,000 in 
1929, a new high record for the 
company according to A. B. Col- 
lins, Merchandise manager. The 
sales represent an increase of 24 
per cent over 1928, he said. 

The bulk of the sales was com- 
posed chiefly of major appliances, 
2900 electric ranges, 1650 refriger- 
ators and 1050 water heaters, being 
sold during the year. An indica- 
tion of the aggressive job that the 
Alabama Power Company are do- 
ing, Mr. Collins pointed out, was 
the fact that there are over 10,000 
homes on their lines using electric 
cookery. 

One of the outstanding accom- 
plishments of the year was the win- 
ning of first prize in the National 
Electric Light Association ‘“Resi- 
dence kw.-hr. Contest.” The prize 
was awarded to the company show- 
ing the greatest increase in the 
household consumption of  elec- 
tricity. . 





Idaho Power Sets 3,500 
Range Quota 





$1,100,000 Gross Anticipated 


Botse, InAHO—The complete co- 
ordination of all departments of 
the company and co-operation with 
contractor-dealers, manufacturers, 
and jobbers toward accomplishing 
the goal set by the Idaho Power 
Company for increased business in 
1930 were the keynotes of the com- 
pany’s fifth annual commercial 
meeting, Feb. 6-7, 1930 at Boise. 

The merchandising quota for 
1930 in which $1,100,000 of gross 
sales is contemplated are 3,500 
ranges, 2,350 water heaters, 1,200 
refrigerators, 1,200 washers, 300 
ironers and 1,000 farm motors. In 
the rural electrification program 
each district is assigned a quota of 
miles of new lines and new cus- 





tomers. 
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S.C. Edison Sets 7,500 Range Quota 


3,000 Water Heaters; 1,500 Refrigerators Scheduled 


Commercial activities for the 
Southern California Edison Com- 
pany for the year 1930 will be 
definitely centered about the task 
of bringing the total gross revenue 
to $44,750,000 for the year, as 
against $40,500,000 for 1929, ac- 
cording to W. L. Frost, general 
commercial manager. 

In the merchandising field the 
following quotas have been estab- 
lished: ranges, 7,500; water 
heaters, 3,000; refrigerators, 1,500; 
Red Seal homes, 1,200; washers, 
2,000; ironers, 600; and small ap- 
pliances, 25,000. The merchandis- 
ing forces will be considerably 
augmented under the 1930 pro- 
gram, and a new policy under 
which each specialist will carry on 
sales work for one specific ap- 
pliance is to be adopted. One hun- 
dred range specialists will be 
placed in the field. Working with 
these range specialists there will 
be 25 junior salesmen, whose duty 
it will be to assist the senior range 
specialists to whom they have been 
assigned, and to carry on prelim- 
inary contact work, weeding out 
the good from the bad prospects 
and doing the necessary ground 
work which will make it possible 
for the senior salesman to close a 
larger number of sales. 

A special crew devoted to the 
sale of refrigerators alone is to 


be put into the field this year. 
This crew will start with a total 
of fifteen men and will be aug- 
mented as the need develops. 

Special emphasis is to be placed 
upon water heater sales, and to 
carry on this program another 
specially trained crew of fifteen 
men is to be put at this work. 
The air heating sales force will 
consist of six men; four of these 
men will be divided in the four 
divisions under which the Edison 
company merchandising activity is 
carried on, and two of them will 
work directly from the general 
office as called for. In the heavy 
duty and restaurant equipment 
field, there are to be three sales 
specialists active. Two men to be 
known as wholesale range. special- 
ists are to devote their. entire 
time to the obtaining of range 
business from apartment house and 
flat building constructors. 

The merchandising activities are 
expected to obtain 105,000 hp. of 
new business. Taking ‘into con- 
sideration the merchandising profit 
on the appliances sold, this 105,000 
hp. is expected to be obtained at 
the rate of $2.85 per horsepower 
total cost to the company. This 
merchandising activity is expected 
to bring in gross merchandising 
revenue amounting to approxi- 
mately $2,107,500. 





Gilbert Heads Merchandising 
for Pilot Radio 


Brooktyn, N. Y.—Charles Gil- 
bert, well-known executive in the 
radio industry, has become affiliated 
with the Pilot Radio & Tube Cor- 
poration, Brooklyn, N. Y., in the 
capacity of vice-president in charge 
of merchandising. 

Mr. Gilbert was treasurer of 
the DeForest Radio Tel. & Tel. 
Company from 1915 to 1921, and 
resident and general manager from 
1921 to 1924. With the sale of the 
controlling interest of the DeForest 
company in 1924 to a Detroit syn- 
dicate, he became secretary of the 
Brandes Division of the Kolster 
Radio Corporation, in charge of the 
Purchasing and Material Control 
Division, and held that position 
until a short time ago. 





K. C. Ogden Resigns From 
Westchester Lighting 


Kenneth C. Ogden has _ been 
appointed sales” engineer of the 
Niagara Insul-Bake Specialty Com- 
pany, Inc., of Albany, N. Y., mold- 
ers of special bakelite parts. Mr. 
Ogden has resigned as commercial 
engineer of Westchester Lighting 
Company, Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
a position he has held for some 
years, following several years as 
general sales manager of that com- 
pany. The Niagara Insul-Bake 
Specialty Company have opened a 
branch office in the New York 
Central building, 230 Park Avenue 
New York City, where Mr. Ogden 
will have his headquarters. 





Zenith Radio Earns 
$58,662 Net Profit 


The Zenith Radio Corporation, 
through Paul B. Klugh, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, reports 
that net profits for the three 
months ending January 31, 1930, 
after reserves, royalties and 
charge-offs, but before Federal 
taxes, was $58,662. For the nine 
months ending on the same date 
the net profit was $130,256. 

Mr. Klugh reports that the un- 
settling conditions which affected 
the earnings of the corporation 
prior to January have been suc- 
cessfully met and that the month 
of January was the largest Jan- 
uary in the company’s history. Net 
profits for January were $57,502 
as compared with a loss of $27,273 
for the same month a year ago. 
The number of sets shipped in 
January was almost three times as 
many as a year ago. 

The Company’s balance sheet as 
of January 31, 1930, shows an ex- 
cess of current assets over current 
liabilities amounting to $1,287,498. 





Lighting Practice School to Be 
Held in South 

New Orreans, La—A School 
of Lighting Practice is to be held 
under the joint auspices of the 
College of Engineering of Tulane 
University and the Southwestern 
Geographical Division, N.E.L.A., at 
Tulane University, New Orleans, 
February 18-21, according to an 
announcement by P. E. McChesney, 
Chairman, Southwestern Division. 
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THE FIRING 


Line News 





Westinghouse Electric Supply 


Company—Correction 





Joun J. Gisson 
Vice-president 


W. M. Dick 
Auditor 


Last month an error appeared in the announcement of personnel of the 
Westinghouse Electric Supply Company, the newly-formed member of 
the Westinghouse family, organized to give greater strength to the job- 


ber situation. 


Active direction of the company will come under John 


Jameson Gibson as vice-president; Bonnell W. Clark as general man- 


ager; A. J. Selzer as director of sales and purchases; W. 
general sales manager and W. M. Dick, auditor. 


J. Jockers, 





New Distributors 


The Perryman Electric Company 
has announced the appointment of 
nine new distributors : 

The Alliance Motor Corporation 
of Rochester, N. Y., with offices in 
Buffalo, Syracuse, Rochester and 
Binghamton; the New England 
Distributing Company, of Boston, 
Mass., with offices in Boston, Port- 
land, Springfield and Worcester; 
Weinberg and Co., Chicago; the 
Atlanta Sales Co., with offices in 
Atlanta, Ga., and North and South 
Carolina; Walter Ashe Co., and 
the Lance Electric Co., both lo- 
cated in St. Louis, Mo.; the Bel- 
mont Corp., Minneapolis. Minn. ; 
the Hanson-Duluth Co., of Duluth, 
Minn; and the Atlas Player Roll 
Co., with headquarters in New- 
ark, N. J. 

Hawkins & Fox, of 320 Beaubien 
St. Detroit, have recently been 
appointed Detroit representatives 
for the Beaver Manufacturing 
Company, Newark, N. J., manu- 
facturing electrical wiring devices. 
H. W. Fox was previously with 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., of 
Baltimore, for eight or nine years. 
Mr. Hawkins has been known for 
the last ten years in the automotive 
supply field in Detroit. 


Charles R. Norrish Co., 522 
Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, have re- 
cently been appointed Pittsburgh 


representatives of the Beaver Man- 
ufacturing Co., of Newark, N. J., 
manufacturers of electrical wiring 
devices. 

The Standard Electric Stove 
Company, Toledo, O., announces 
the appoiatment of the Electric 
Supply Company, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, as distributors for electric 
ranges covering Central Iowa. 
Also Coleman Electric Company, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania; Reliance 
Electric Company, Camden, New 
Jersey; Stratton & Terstegge Com- 
pany, Louisville, Kentucky; Com- 
mercial Electric Company, Toledo. 
Ohio; Schmerheim Electric Com- 
pany, Saginaw, Michigan; Kelvina- 
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tor-Bohman Company, Hagerstown, 
Maryland. 

Walter M. Bonham, was elected 
president of C. M. McClung & 
Company, Knoxville, Tennessee, 
Atwater Kent radio distributors, at 
the annual meeting of the board of 
directors held recently. He suc- 
ceeded C. J. McClung, who was 
made chairman of the board. 

The former secretary, Bruce 
Keener, Jr., and John S. Van 
Gilder, formerly assistant manager, 
were named as_ vice-presidents, 
F. E. Barkley, former assistant 
treasurer, was elected as treasurer. 
C. A. Burks retains the office of 
assistant secretary of the concern. 

Mr. H. H. Silliman, Eastern 
Sales Manager of Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Inc., announced recently the 
appointment of Russel - Heckle 
Company, Memphis, Tennessee, as 
Edison Radio distributors. 

The appointment of the Sprague 
Electrical Supply Co., Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 





May Oil Burner Declares 
Extra Dividend 


At a recent special meeting of 
the board of directors of May Oil 
Burner Corporation an extra divi- 
dend of 50c. per share was declared 
on the Common Stock. 





Reichert Heads Buffalo Power 
Appliance Sales 





Succeeds F. A. Coupal, Resigned 





BurraLo, N. Y.—George J. 
Reichert, who for a number of 


years has been sales manager of 
the Niagara Electric Service Cor- 
poration, has been appointed appli- 
ance sales manager of the Niagara 
and Eastern Power Corporation, 
succeeding Frank A. Coupal, it was 
announced recently. Mr. Coupal 
resigned to become an official of 
Erco, Inc., Buffalo electric refrig- 
erator distributors. 





Howard to Direct N.E.M.A. 
Accounting 


New York, N. Y.—Thomas W. 
Howard, formerly of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
on February 1 joined the head- 
quarters’ staff of the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association 
as Director of Uniform Cost 
Accounting. 

Mr. Howard’s past work has 
fitted him most satisfactorily to 
accomplish the maximum of good 
for the Association. During the 
last seven years in the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, as assistant man- 
ager of the Department of Manu- 
facture, he was in charge of the 
activities in the field of uniform 
cost accounting. In this capacity 
he has studied the problems of many 
industries and assisted them in 
organizing uniform accounting 
plans. He has addressed associa- 
tion conventions, conferred with 
accounting committees and written 
articles and pamphlets. He edited 
the accounting manual of the Amer- 
ican Drug Manufacturers, Asso- 
ciation. 





Malcomson Heads 
Northern Illinois Sales 


R. J. Malcomson, formerly man- 
ager of lighting sales for the 
Public Service Company of North- 
ern Illinois, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. In _ his 
new position he will be responsible 
for the lighting sales department. 
the sales promotion department and 
the direction of sales training. Mr. 
Malcomson joined the Public Serv- 
ice Company seven years ago as 
street-lighting engineer, serving in 
that capacity four years. He has 
been active in N.E.L.A. work on 
Great Lakes Geographic Division 
and national committees and is a 
member of the national executive 
committee, Commercial Section, 
and chairman of the street and 
highway lighting committee. 





New Jobs 


Edison General Electric Ap- 
pliance Company, Inc., announce 
the appointment of J. T. Miller 
and Gordon Scott as appliance 
specialists. J. T. Miller was 
formerly the Hotpoint service sta- 
tion manager of the Denver office. 
Gordon Scott was his assistant. 

Thomas Maycock formerly of 
the Salt Lake Service Station has 
been transferred to the Denver 
office. 

Effective February lst Frank J. 
Burd becomes manager of the 
Philadelphia Office for Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc., Manufacturers 
of electrical control apparatus, 
with main office at Milwaukee, 
Wis. Mr. Burd replaces T. E. 
Beddoe, who has. resigned. 

The Atwater Kent Manufactur- 
ing Company of Philadelphia have 
announced the appointment of 
Robert H. Stroud as convention 
manager. Mr. Stroud succeeds T. 
Wayne McDowell, who recently 
resigned. 

D. W. Stritmater formerly in 
the merchandising department of 
the Mountain States Power Com- 
pany, Sandpoint, Idaho, has been 
transferred to Lebanon, Ore., as 
local manager succeeding S. LI. 
Stewart, who has been transferred 
to the engineering department at 
Albany. 

The Delta Star Electric Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois, announce 
the opening of their new district 
office in Boston. The new office is 
located at Room 704 Statler 
Building, and H. A. Squires has 
been appointed district manager. 

Mr. Squires is well known in the 
New England district as he has for 
a number of vears been district 
representative of the Jeffery- 
Dewitt Insulator Co. and also the 
Champion Switch Company. He 
will continue to represent the 
Champion Switch Company in ad- 
dition to managing the Boston 
office for the Delta-Star Electric. 





Amer. Oil Burner Assn. 
Annual Meeting 


Spring Meeting 
Nat’! Elec’! Mfrs. Assn. 
Spring Meeting 


Assn., Annual Meeting 


Annual Meeting 
N.E.L.A. 
Annual Convention 
_N.E.L.A.—Middle West Geo- 
graphic Div. 
Annual Meeting 
Oklahoma Utilities Assn. 
Annual Meeting 
Pacific Coast Elec’! Assn., 
Commercial Section 
Radio Mfrs. Assn. 


Meeting 





SHOWS and CONVENTIONS Coming 


Nat’! Elec’!1 Wholesalers Assn. 


Westinghouse Agent-Jobbers’ 


N.E.L.A.—Southeastern Division 


Chicago, Ill. April 7-12 
Hot Springs, May 26-30 
Va. 
Hot Springs, May 19-23 
Va. 
Hot Springs, May 26-31 
Va. 
Augusta, Ga. April 15-17 
San Francisco, 
Calif. June 16-20 
Des Moines, 
Ta. April 23-25 


Tulsa, Okla. March 11-13 


Fresno, Calif. March 20-21 
Atlantic City June 2-7 
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